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ARLIAMENT was dissolved on Thursday, after a formal pro- 
rogation to the 12th inst. The message from the Throne was 
rather less ungrammatical than usual, and rather more dull, con- 
sisting first of an announcement that this Parliament would not 
sit again, secondly of a number of ‘trusts ” attributed to Her 
Majesty, and thirdly of a list of the principal Acts passed during 
the Session,—on partnership, clerical subscriptions, union charge- 
ability, and so forth. The “trusts” are more various, Her 
Majesty being made to trust that the evils of the American war 
may be speedily repaired, that there are no questions pending 
which will disturb the peace of Europe, that Indian cotton will 
prevent a recurrence of Lancashire distress, and that the treaty 
with the Zollverein will develope commercial interests. Is it not 
etiquette for Kings to hope, or believe, or feel assured, that the same 
word must always be employed in and out of its place? ‘The cere- 
monial was very thinly attended, and the Message, ordinarily read 
by the Lord Chancellor, was on this occasion confided to Earl 
Granville, who, it is specially remarked by the reporters, took the 
trouble to read it distinctly. 


The Queen's Speech, published in small type, is accompanied by 
the King’s Speech, publishe1 in very large type. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s address to his electors at Tiverton reviews, not without 
dignity, the success which has attended the six years of his Adminis- 
tration, the preservation of peace, the additional freedom given to 
capital and industry, the new trades opened out, the increase in 
the national wealth, the diminution of taxes, the restoration of 
the Navy, the application of science to ships and cannon, the con- 
ciliation of the British American Colonies, and the growing civili- 
zation of India. Every department except the Poor-law Board 
gets its pat, and then the Premier, after a necessary allusion to the 
Prince Consort, actually carries the birth of two Royal boys to the 
credit of his Administration, believing apparently that under Lord 
Derby they might possibly have been girls, and winds up with an 
expression of belief that his Ministry will be entitled in future to 
the good-will extended to it by the deceased Parliament, and a 
phrase which we think we have seen before in teadealers’ circulars, 
“I respectfully and earnestly solicit from you a continuance of 
the confidence which for so many years has enabled me "—to offer 
all the best samples a little above cost price. Not one word is 
said of future policy or present situation, both perhaps being 
reserved for the day of nomination. 





The motion of Mr. Hunt on Monday night, passing censure on 
the Lord Chancellor, was withdrawn, and Mr. Bouverie’s amend- 
ment, not very different in drift, substituted. Both the attack 
and defence were very weak, the Lord Advocate and Sir Roundell 
Palmer alone defending their chief with any vigour. Sir R. 
Palmer, indeed, who keeps a very active conscience himself, forgot 
his subject so far as to appeal to ‘ the conscience” of the House 
on Lord Westbury’s behalf,—an appeal which was not very cor- 
dially received. Lord Palmerston, seeing that the motion would 
certainly be carried, tried to break its force by proposing an 
adjournment on the ground that Mr. Bouverie’s censure being 
milder than Mr. Hunt’s, and unexpectedly substituted for it, the 
Government were not preparel with their line of conduct, and 
wished for time to consider it,—meaning, of course, to bring down 
Lord Westbury’s resignation the next day. The House, however, 
refused the adjournment by a majority of 14, 177—163, about a 


dozen Liberals voting in the majority, of whom Mr. Bouverie and 
Mr. Adeane were the most important,—most of the others, like 
Sir. G. Bowyer, being only Liberal in a sense. Lord Palmerston 
then accepted the defeat ; and Mr. Bouverie’s vote, which con- 
demned the Lord Chancellor severely, but guarded against any 
reflection on his honour, was carried without opposition. 


On Wednesday night Lord Westbury made a statement in the 
House of Lords conceived and spoken with admirable taste. He 
explained how anxious he had been to resign ‘‘ several! months 
ago,” when the first accusation had been made against him, but 
how in deference to Lord Palmerston’s wish and the opinion of the 
Cabinent he had refrained. Again, when notice was given of the 
late motion he had wished to resign, and was again persuaded to 
remain, Lord Palmerston arguing that if the Chancellor were to 
resign whenever unjustly accused, it would be a premium on 
unjust accusations. With great tact Lord Westbury did not 
enter, however slightly, into the actual charges. ‘‘ I have made 
this statement, my Lords,” he said, “simply in the hope that you 
will believe, and that the public will believe, that I have not clung 
to office, much less that I have been influenced by any baser and 
more unworthy motive. With regard to the opinion which the 
Hlouse of Commons has pronounced, I do not presume to say a 
word. Iam bound to accept the decision, I may, however, hope 
that, after a time, calmer thoughts will prevail, and a more favour- 
able view be taken of my conduct.” He concluded by some 
reference, made with pardonable pride, to the state of the public 
business under his charge. Lord Westbury fell with his usual 
composure and more thau his usual dignity. His speech was a. 
great success, 


The choice of a successor to Lord Westbury has been a little 
unfortunate. ‘The Premier, either unwilling .to remove Sir 
Roundell Palmer from the House of Commons, or failing to per- 
suade him to accept the burden of a peerage, has offered the Great 
Seal to Lord Cranworth, one of the four past Lord Chancellors, a 
man of the highest character, but not famous as an equity lawyer, 
seventy-five years of age, rather feeble, and by no means a very 
earnest law reformer. He is apparently expected to clean out the 
Augean stable, and may do it efliciently, but it is difficult, when 
we consider the number of younger men around, not to suspect 
Lord Palmerston of a slightly cynical motive—an inclination to see 
whether the public will greatly prefer character without genius 
to genius without character. 


The Pritchard case has not taken so much time as was ex- 
pected, or created so much interest. It was expected to prove 
one of those cases which have an intellectual interest from the 
want of proportion between the crime and its motive, but it was 
shown that Dr. Pritchard had really murdered his mother-in- 
law from a pecuniary motive. He was in debt, though not 
deeply, he had borrowed 500/. from her, and he knew that if she 
and his wife both died—the wife afterher mother—he should come 
into possession of some 2,000/. He therefore, according to the 
evidence, put aconite into a sedative Mrs. ‘Taylor was in the 
habit of taking, and administered to his wife incessant doses of 
antimony,—a process the slow cruelty of which alone takes the 
case out of the list of ordinary murders. ‘The balance of evidence 
went heavily against the prisoner, the only defence being an in- 
sinuation that Mary M’Leod, the servant girl of fifteen, whom he 
had seduced, might have administered the poison, while it was 
proved that Dr. Pritchard had purchased poisons sufficient to set 
up a toxicologist. One piece of evidence at the trial will give 
rise to much comment,—a witness, Dr. Paterson, having deposed 
that he was “ convinced” Mrs. Pritchard was being poisoned with 
antimony, but was afraid to tell Dr. Pritchard, and thought it 
‘‘ unprofessional ” to interfere with another man’s case. ‘The ver- 
dict was of course “ guilty,” and the sentence death. 


We are informed, and we mention the statement with deep regret, 
that Baron Rothschild has taken the disloyal step of ‘‘ ordering ” the 
Jew electors to plump for himself, thus depriving his colleagues of 








nearly three thousand votes. 
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The contest at the University of Oxford will be exceedingly to grant pensions to unworthy persons, and then forget what they 
close and severe, and any Liberal who wishes to save the | said about such grants? In 1859 Mr. Winslow was a Master in 
Lunacy, ran in debt, was hunted by creditors till he could not 
ing a smal! one in his place, must postpone, if necessary, his | attend his office, and borrowed moncy from the keeper of a lunatic 
Continental tour till after the Vice-Chancellor has issued his }asylum. Lord Chelmsford, then Chancellor, called on him for 
notice of the polling, which will now be almost immediately. No | an explanation, and on his resigning to avoir it refused him a pen- 
voting-paper signed before the specified time will be legal, and | sion. ‘Three years afterwards, being pressed by Mr. Winslow to 
though we trust Mr. Gladstone will be returned, there will | support another application, he did so, and some questions being 
scarcely be a vote to spare. We may be sure that Mr. Gathorne | asked in the Lower House, he on Tuesday rose in the Peers to 
Hardy’s friends will be either kept in this country or brought | explain. He had written a letter, but had “ certainly ” not said, as 
triumphantly back to the poll, whic will last, as usual, five days. | alleged, that the grant of the pension would gratify the whole pro- 
Sut the Conservatives keep better discipline than the Liberals, to | fession, for he knew that the profession hal forgotten Mr. Win- 
which they are probably driven by their smaller numbers and|slow. As Lord Chelmsford sat down Lord Granville rose, and 
real out the letter containing the precise expression denied, and 
speaking of Mr. Winslow’s long and “faithful” services as an 
additional reason for the grant. Of course Lord Granville, who 
understands when a case is complete, as no lawyer can ever be 


made to do, added no comment. 


University from the disgrace of rejecting a great man and return- 





worse cause. c 
Mr. Mill has addressed his Committees and the constituency of 
Westminster. In the first speech he showed the extent and length 
of his services to the Liberal cause, which he has defended for thirty | 
years, and frequently in an apparently hopeless minority, He and | 
Mr. Roebuck, for example, were at one time the only two men who Details have been received from New Zealand, almost too 








CX 
advocated self-government for the Colonics. On the second occa- | horrible for transcription, of the circumstances attending the 
sion Mr. Mill told the electors that he preferred being honest to | murder of a missionary, the Rev. C. S. Vélkner, by Maori 
being elected, and that he had for that reason frankly alluded to | fanatics. His body was afterwards cut up by these poor wretches, 
*crotchets” about which he was almost sure not to beasked. He | portions of it, including the eyes, eaten, and his blood drunk. 
promised to support Mr. Gladstone, and defined the difference | According to an eye-witness, there was ‘‘a fearful scramble among 
between a Tory and a Liberal—a Liberal being “a man who} the women” as to who should get the most of the latter. Mr, 
looked forward for his principles of Government, and a Tory one | Vélkner had been devoted for eighteen years to missionary work. 
who looked backward for his ;” ‘‘ he was of opinion that we had not | [fe was a native of Cassel, and went out under the North 
yet arrived at a perfect model of Government, and had not seen | German Missionary Society, afterwards entered the Church of 
such except in outline; but he looked for it before, and not} Kngland, joined the Church Missionary Society, and went to live 
behind, and he saw that it lay in the emancipation of the depend- | at Opotiki, a Maori village at the southern corner of the Bay of 
ent classes. It lay in more freedom, more equality, more res-| Plenty, and here he died, within a hundred yards of his own 
ponsibility of each person for himself.” Mr. Mill's chance is| church. The most horrible part of the work was done by a party 
a good one, provided that the educated classes, and the work- | of travelling fanatics of the Pai Marire faith, but his own flock 
men, and the convinced Liberals, who are his real supporters, | took part in it, though he had laboured unselfishly among them 
will go to the poll. They should rememer also that whether they | for many years. It must therefore have been a martyrdom not 
like Captain Grosvenor or not—which we do not profess to do—he merely of the body, but of the heart and soul. 





will vote for Liberal measures, and support Mr. Gladstone, and | The lili gg ear pera lo tl ates 
. ° ° . ss 2 » o o » athe 
that their duty therefore is to vote for him as well as Mr. Mill. : na - : ret » + ae ae not, neit - we a lone 
r . . ° ani 2 4eLrs 3 4 “r o 
Westminster neutralized, means two seats lost for the Liberal = hy a <n ties nage on eae ee “05 . “ne pet - 
. . . + . . wa ~ “4 ey PS F} > Bi u é 8 Y 
Government —two votes gained for the party which refuses, as Non- | “tae - : : vl meee OR : ce ty SS ian that a _ 
- . ae. . a P ® PES 2 S >» > up “4 aw 
conformists will do well to remember, to repeal the University | ee SS ees Se gene Sane vere See oe ve ne 
teste Lords, the majority being too idle to attend, and proposed a 
—_—_—_—_- resolution compelling every Peer to serve once in a session. Lord 
The Dean of Westminster (Dr. Stanley) and the Rey. Charles | Redesdale, chairman of committees, admitted that it was some- 
Kingsley have both come forward with great courage and manli- | times difficult to make a committee, but objected to compulsion, 
ness to support Mr. J. S. Mill, and to testify to the theological | ag Peers compelled to attend were worse than useless. The 
soundness of the passage against Mr. Mansel’s theory which the / motion therefore dropped, but the Peers will do well to take the 
Record called satanic” and the Morning Advertiser ** atheistic.” | hint. Lilies are pretty to look at, but one does not ask them to do 
“So far from justifying in the least degree the charge of | anything, and if the Lords will neglect the duties for which they 
Atheism,” says the Dean, * it contains a forcible exposition of the | are so enormously paid in power, station, and social immunities, 
foun lation of all true religion.” ‘I wish to see Mr. J. 8. Mill| Englishmen may inquire whether the ornamental part of their 
in Parliament,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘* because he is one of the few | functions could not be performed outside. Do they want the 
living men whose writings are full of the love of fact, of the country to insist on Life Peers ? 
intense and diligent search after truth for its own sake, at what- a eager In Siereane , ’ 
, ee : AR Seca calla The Rev. Jermyn Pratt, of Royston Tall, is a candidate for 
ever risk, and whatever it may prove to be like. ‘ OF late,” he , 
: : : : , Lynn. In his address he declares that he comes forward to 
continues, ‘‘ Mr. Mill has special claims on me as a clergyman of : : : a 
‘ > ea . | establish the rights of the clergy of the Church of England—the 
the Church of England.” From the chapter now incriminated in - ? 
eis : : - only class of commoners now excluded from a House which admits 
Mr. Mill’s new book, “I did myself the honour,” says Mr. | /, : : ” ‘ 
sed : ye > oF .| Catholics and Jews. He denies that he is represented by Convo- 
Kingsley, “in a late sermon at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, of _ ; : os 
Jats , é : ; - cation or by the Bishops, for the Synod only exists in form, and 
quoting two invaluable pages. If I omitted the now famous ; : eee italia aneaiasiiet ams 
es : eis slicaiilie neil allelic the Bishops are appointed by the Crown, and “ have scarcely ever 
pomp, 5 Ge to tees hs wes to Sey ane egy represented the intelligence, I had almost said the integrity, of 
ue ave hi speak of hing else f preeae gence, . ; erty, 
truc, that I should have had to speak of nothing else for ‘ ” : > > +s : 
. | the Church.” Obviously the Rev. Jermyn Pratt is in no want of 
the rest of the sermon, had I once awakened my readers to this sae ira : ete ; aes * 
‘ ” # a saab: a living. He will find it, even if elected, a very difficult task 
new and noble idea.”’ With such testimonies as these and the : a : : | 
oe ‘ - : 1 ; to obtain an admission, for the entrance of clergymen into the 
Bishop of St. David's, the Reecvrd may rage and the Advertiser ‘ : ae ee i : 
laiaalathic anne ins allie ‘Tehaaes Ws MU te Wie indies ol House is not forbidden from a political principle, but from a lay 
agine vé tings, without ring Mr. } e ¢ athe a : : A 
~ = _— I instinct. ‘The House does not want to import into its debates the 


any true Liberal. eas : : 4 ‘ 
ae Se yapid virulence which characterizes most political sermons. 











On Monday the caucus of moderate Liberals at Manchester The Emperor of the French has thrown his experience acquired 
— resmaed sega Ses a ge aedeed sone in Algeria into the form of a pamphlet, which he has distributed 
nsoondingly they have Neo heen ie search. Rise amanny Giae- among the higher officers of the State. He is evidently deter- 
se gig gad heh gp ronaingd — Bigot, aon mined to make some considerable changes. He declares that the 

a ae paca ¢ lg cpa: cites Arabs have been treated as a subjugated people, the power of 
vative candidate, and it is said that the intention of the moderates | 1105. chiefs set aside, their tribes dissolved, their lands taken 
7 ” Mr. Abel Heywood at the mens aps poll, ms the hope of away, their religion interfered with, their wives compelled to 
agutng Mancorr pemaneny with te exten party. The |e in open ory an thease gover hy bars wh 
chester permanently with themselves. Such cynical tactics as pean ss yens peer, mm * in Sige % pag Page p08 
these always lead to confusion. France, which protects nationalities, cannot, says His Majesty, 

remain indifferent to the claims of the Arabs. Evidently the 
idea of allowing the Arabs to live their own life under an Emir 











There are diseases which, it is said, only attack certain officials ; 
’ ? y ’ 


may there not be perchance a malaria which inclines Chancellors | chosen by France, and devoted to France, has not quitted the 
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Emperor's mind. The pamphlet is not very likely to please the 
military bureau which governs Algeria, but is very likely to con- 
tent the 2,793,334 Arabs within the dependency. 


Mr. Bright, in his address to his electors, declares that the 
Whig Government crept into power by promising to pass a 
Reform Bill, but treacherously betrayed its allies and the country, 
—a treachery in which he himself had no part. Mr. Iorsman, on 
the other hand, tells the people of Stroud that Mr. Bright 
advised the withdrawal of the Bill, and Sir Charles Wood at 
Ripon says it was given up in deference to public opinion. He 
was himself in favour of admitting the working men, but he held 
that until opinion had changed it was vain to introduce sweeping 
measures, He seemed certain that opinion wants no modification 
in the suffrage, and if by opinion he means the sentiment of a 
‘ good” club, we dare say he is quite right. 





Mr. Adam Black is at present very unpopular with his con- 
stituency in Edinburgh, which has given rise to a respectable joke. 
‘‘ What can have caused Adam’s Fall?” asked one constituent. 
‘The Eve of an election,” was the reply. 


Lord Brougham is unreasonably covetous of popular renown. 
He wishes neither to relinquish the credit of being a friend of the 
North now, nor the credit of having been its truest friend last 
year, when he reviled its statesmen in the bitterest language of 
scorn and contempt for their policy in arming the negroes. 
Having been painfully reminded by our remarks of this striking 
discrepancy, he is moved to inflict ‘* personal explanations ” on the 
louse of Lords, to prove his substantial consistency in having used 
such very bad language towards the North in the Social Science 
Association last September, and such very flattering language now, 
when they have succeeded. Of course no manipulation will re- 
concile the two methods of speech, and Lord Brougham is a little 
greedy of praise to attempt it. Why not be content with the 
substantial advantages of turning with the tide, and not covet the 
praise both of agreeing always with himself, and of agreeing always 
with the multitude ? 


Mr. Baker has explored the other and Western source of the 
White Nile spoken of by Captain Speke—but disbelieved and 
qso far asa fact can be refuted) refuted by Captain Burton— 
originating in the lake called by Captain Speke Luta Nzigi. 
The lake seems to be as big and long as the Victoria Nyanza 
itself, and has been named by Mr. Baker the Albert Nyanza. He 
came upon the lake first about a hundred miles west of Kamrasi's 
capital (M'rooli), which last was visited by Captains Speke and 
Grant, and in N. latitude 1 deg. 14 min. ‘The lake is 1,152 feet 
lower than the Nile at M’rooli, and surrounded by mountains 
which rise to a height of 1,470 feet above its level. It was sixty 
miles wide where Mr. Baker first came upon it, and widens as you 
go southward, It is about 260 miles long from south to north. 
Mr. Baker navigated it in a canoe from the point at which he 
reached it to the place at which the Nile flows through it, 
in N, lat. 2 deg. 16 min. For twenty miles the White Nile flows 
through this lake, and at length issues from it where Captain Speke 
had predicted. Mr. Baker also ascended the Nile for about ten 
miles from the point at which it entered the lake, the direction 
being easterly, when he was stopped by a vast waterfall of 120 
fect in height—one of the reaches avoided by Captains Speke and 
Grant through their taking the chord instead of following the 
bends of the river. The lake itself tends northward right into 
Uganda, and then westward. 


Yesterday week a new piece called Love Levels All, written by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, was produced with much success at the Olympic, 
on the occasion of Miss Kate Terry’s benefit. 'The story turns on 
the love of a French countess for a Russian artist, who turns out 
to be, as it is supposed, a serf, and on the struggle in her and his 
own mind between their mutual passion and their social pride and 
humiliation. It is sustained with great interest and effect 
throughout the piece, and the scene wherein, in the immediate 
prospect of death, ‘love levels” all the distinctions of rank is 
acted with real tragic power by both Miss Terry and Mr. 
Neville, to whom of course the parts of the lovers fall. The 
Countess’s playfulness, tenderness, and suddenly shaken but not 
overwhelmed trust, in the first act,—her pride of station and 
struggle of dignity in the second, and the merging of all in the 
full passion of love in the last, are, as we might expect, acted with 
wonderful truth and delicacy by Miss Terry. And Mr. Neville has 
never acted better. He contrives to unite admirably the physical 
violence of the quondam serf with the tenderness of a lover. The 





Russian noble and master is acted by Mr. G. Vincent with a cold 
sardonic insolence that no actor puts on so well, and Mr. Horace 
Wigan personates the old Russian peasant—slow, designing, 
vindictive —with wonderful skill. ‘The minor parts are also good, 
and the Russian winter village scene most picturesque. 


On Wednesday afternoon M. Desbarolles, the celebrated French 
writer on the hand and its various expressive lines and features, 
gave a lecture on the hand at the Hanover Square Rooms, which 
was attended by only about a dozen people, —Englishmen thinking 
that half a guinea was a good deal to pay in order to hear 
about the lines of the hand. The lecture was unfortunately 
delivered neither in French nor English, but in English so im- 
perfectly articulatel by a Frenchman as to be very tedious, 
and only recapitulated the great doctrines some account of which 
we recently gave to our readers out of the book on psychomany 
of a Fellow of the Royal Society, Mr. Beamish, the biogra- 
pher of Sir Isambard Brunel. Our chief interest therefore was 
in testing the application of those principles. M. Desbarolles 
was good enough to examine the hands of his audience after the 
lecture, when amongst the most definite of his diagnoses he 
attribute] to the present writer great musical and artistic gifts, 
and special manual and mechanical dexterity likely to be shown in 
sculpture. As the unfortunate subject of his criticism never could 
catch a tune correctly, spent many painful and useless hours in 
his school years in trying to draw upright houses, and generally 
never succeeded in using his hands with efficiency for the simplest 
purpose, it sounded a little like irony, and the comfortable pro- 
phecy of ‘ une belle chance ” and considerable wealth looming in 
the immediate future, was less consolatory than it otherwise 
might have been. 





Mr. Turner, who generally reports to the Times the prospects of 
the harvest, estimates that this year the crop of wheat will be less 
than the average, of barley average, of oats under average, and 
of swedes half the average,—not a good prospect, except for farmers, 
who will get off their old stock at better figures. It is asserted 
that from the failure of the hay crop, meat, which is now unpro- 
curable by the poor, will soon be dearer still, all of which must be 
set against the never-ending paans about British prosperity 
and the increase of wealth. 





The large works and properties of Messrs. Palmer Brothers 
and Co., Shipbuilders and Engineers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
Jarrow lron Company, and the Mulgrave Ironstone Company, 
have been disposed of to a Joint-Stock Company, under limited 
liability, called “ Palmers’ Shipbuilding and Iron Company 
(Limited),” with a capital of two millions sterling, the whole of 
which has been subscribed privately through Messrs. Chadwick, 
Adamson, McKenna, and Co. 


A prospectus has been issued of the General Estates Company, 
the capital of the undertaking being 250,0001, in 20/. shares. 
The first issue is to consist of 6,250 shares. ‘The leading object of 
the directors is to make purchases of land for building purposes in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and to make important im- 
provements where necessary, so as to enhance its value. It is 
also proposed to make advances to contractors. 


Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 90 to 903 for money, 
and 90} 3 for account, closed yesterday at 90} } for delivery and 
90} 3 for time. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eugland is 
now 16,073,259]. 





The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, June 39, Fritay, July 7%. 
Greek ve oe oe ee “ or 20} oo zt 
Do. Coupons «. on oe *e om =e ee - 
Mexican ee oe ee ee oe oo 254 ee 2ixd. 
Spanish Passive «+ oe . ee 305 ee 29) 
Do. Certiticates os eo os *e M4 ee ide 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee oe ee a3 oe V3 
” ” 62.6 . ee oe i4 oe Tibxd. 
»  Consolidés.. oe ee oe * 4) 4 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, June 30. Friday, July 7. 


Caledonian .. oo oe ee oe oo 135 ° 133 
Great Kastern i oo ° oe ee 4s} oe au} 
Great Northern .. oe oe oe oe 1h -_ 13h 
Great Western... .. o- ee oe ee oy} ee ory 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 47 - iG 
Lancashire and Yorkshire e - -- 121} ° 121} 
London and Brighton os o oe ° 1074 ee lu7¢ 
London and North-Western os e oe 124 “ ee 
London and South-Western ee ee eo v9} .- 4 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee ee 41 ee al 
MidlemG 3 4. 00 = te wits 14} ‘e Lit 
North-Kastera, Berwick . +e oe ee 1124 ee ill 
Do. York ee oe ee 104) ee 103 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MILL AND THE TEN-POUNDERS. 


OME of the humbler electors of Westminster are under 

a curious impression, which is working injuriously for 

Mr. Mill. They think they are asked to vote for a mere 
philosopher, a ‘‘man who is always thinking,’”’ whom the 
‘‘ upper-crust Liberals” wish to see in the House, but who if 
elected can be of no use to them. They do not expect to be 
benefited by writings which they do not read, or by an 
eloquence which they have scarcely heard. They are willing 
indeed to elect a man who, they are told, will redeem the credit 
of the City, and therefore of vast constituencies, in whom Sir 
de Lacy Evans declares himself strongly interested, and who 
they see will receive votes from men whom they respect, and 
who on ordinary occasions never go tothe poll. But they say 
they want something more, a man who has secured or will 
secure them some appreciable benefit, who will represent 
common-place interests as well as those of political science, 


who in short, to use their own expression, does something 


besides think. It is to be regretted that the higher view 
of Mr. Mill’s qualifications as a member has been put 
forward in the press so completely to the exclusion of 
the lower. For the popular idea of his merits is based on 
only half the facts. There is probably no politician in England, 
certainly no abstract thinker, who has such especial claims on 
the small-tradesman class as Mr. John Stuart Mill, who has 
fought their special battle with such energy, or who has risked 
more to get them the justice which in some matters they some- 
how always miss. The very worst tendency of those who call 
themselves ‘‘ educated Liberals” is, while praising the work- 
ing man to despise and run down the small tradesman, to 
exalt the men who make at the expense of those who dis- 
tribute, and the tendency makes itself manifest in every de- 
partment of legislation and reform. There is not in England 
a class upon whom taxation presses so heavily as the smaller 
tradesmen, for even the next worse off, the professional man 
with 200/. a year, is exempted from those crushing rates which 
in winter are collected only by the issue of summonses by the 
score. The small tradesman, with profits scarcely equal to 
the average weekly wages of artizans, has to pay all the direct 
taxes which press on the rich and the indirect taxes so 
severely felt by the poor—has to pay a proportion of his earn- 
ing for beer, sugar, and tea as heavy as that of the work- 
man, and a tax on his house and shop as heavy as that of 
the millionaire. Let the workman plead for State aid towards 
the education of his promising son and he has it, but let the 
greengrocer make the same request and he is rebuffed with talk 
about the ‘sectarian difficulty.” Even in matters of ordinary 
justice the little tradesman is the worst off. Peers wil! descant 
on the wrongs of the workman whose wife is tempted by a 
rascally tally-man to run up bills she can neither check nor 
pay, and every measure proposed for softening the law to the 
debtor is readily swept through the House of Commons, but 
who stands up to plead the cause of the tradesman who, with 
rent and taxes to pay, competing costermongers to outbid, 
and goods to see daily spoiling, finds himself as his sole return 
in possession of a mass of small claims, all due, but which he 
has no power to enforce, or without enforcing to collect in 
anything like due time? We do not say the tradesman ought 
to be petted, or deny that he is often in the wrong, but he 
certainly ought to be heard, and the reason that he, with his 
immense vote in the constituencies, is not fairly heard is the 
social contempt against which Mr. Mill has struggled all his 
life, and in many instances not in vain. He has pleaded con- 
sistently throughout his life as philosopher and politician and 
India House official that social barriers should be removed, that 
the ‘‘ tools should be to the workman,” that careers should be 
open equally to all Englishmen without reference to birth, or 
station, or occupation, or any quality except capacity and cha- 
racter. On one océasion he really carried for the class a very 
considerable object. The Peers could not bear the idea of 
throwing open the Indian Civil Service to all competitors, and 
badgered Mr. Mill in committee with the view of extracting 
an opinion in favour of some restriction. They wanted com- 
petition indeed, but competition among gentlemen only, or 
at most among gentlemen and agricultural labourers, and 
kept over and over asking whether he thought the son of a 
little horse doctor or small tradesman could be fit for the 
Civil Service. Mr. Mill stuck to his text that birth or occu- 


pation had nothing to do with the matter, that ceteris paribus 
the son of a tailor was as fit as the son of a clergyman, that 
if he was not fit, the examiners could discover unfitness in 
the son of a greengrocer just as easily as in the son of a peer. 





Tt was not pleasant to fight that battle before men who, as he 
knew, would despise him for fighting it, who would if they 
had spoken out have said they thought the son of a 
ploughman more honourable than the son of a petty trades- 
man, but he fought it, and it was mainly due to his firmness 
that the battle was won. At this moment the only great 
position open to every clever lad in England without nomina- 
tion, or favour, or proof of anything except cultivation and 
character, is the Indian Civil Service, and it has been, won 
repeatedly by very small tradesmen’s sons, by three or four 
who could barely scrape together the means to purchase any 
education at all. 

Mr. Mill would to-morrow advocate the same course with 
reference to English appointments, would commence in 
earnest the great battle still remaining to be fought even 
in England for equality of career. This is the greatest poli- 
tical object still to be gained, which it is worth the while 
of men like the poorer electors of Westminster to set 
before their eyes. There is no danger of Parliament raising 
the suffrage, or of a Ministry disobeying a vote, or of 
any class passing special laws against any other poorer, or 
weaker, or less educated than itself. But there is danger 
of a system of social disqualification, of the maintenance of 
that barrier, so impassable and so invisible, which even 
now stops the careers of men otherwise thoroughly qualified, 
of a new and subtle restriction the more dangerous because 
undefined by law, as imperceptible and as unconquerable as: 
the feeling which the other day excluded one of the first. 
astronomers in England, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
from a scientific club—because, forsooth! he had grown rich in 
trade! In the work of banishing it from political life, the 
lower middle class will never find an ally equal to Mr. Mill. 
It is not to his face that an eldest son will talk of the 
governing classes as the proper depositaries of power, or thata 
professor will propose to exclude from appointments all who 
cannot bring evidence that they are skilful riders, or that a 
Minister will refuse to include a tradesman or professional 
man in the Hampshire commission of the peace. He is the 
steady antagonist of disabilities social as well as legal, of 
caste as well as of creed, and that is precisely the advocate 
whom the trading classes need, and whom, if Westminster 
rejects Mr. Mill, they are not again likely to find in a man to 
whom aristocrats of the ancient type, men whose severest. 
sentence against a struggling man isto call him a ‘‘ cad,” wilt 
listen as willingly as the humblest. It is no “ mere philo- 
sopher” who is asking their suffrages, but a man who 
besides being that has cleared for them one career and’ 
will yet clear others, and who sympathizes with wants which 
alone among English wants never attract legislative atten- 
tion, who can give intellectual expression to demands which 
when unintellectually expressed are certain to be refused. 
Are the ten-pounders really going to refuse such a man because- 
he is something more than their advocate, a man of wisdom and 
mark in letters, because he has not purchased any beerhouses, 
and because the beerhouse organ chooses to think that to believe 
holiness the first attribute of the Deity is to be an atheist. 
Since when have the electors of Westminster, who once sent. 
Sir Francis Burdett to Parliament to maintain a principle, 
looked for their guidance to a journal whose primary notion 
of freedom is the free right to denounce free thought as the 
unforgivable sin ? 

It is said, too, that Mr. Mill is crotchety, and “ rising 
men”? who ought to know better mutter that he will be of no 
use to the party organization. The use of a man who can 
obtain a hearing for ultra-Liberal ideas from ultra-Tory land- 
owners is not measured by his vote, but on Wednesday night 
Mr. Mill avowed his readiness to acknowledge Mr. Gladstone 
as his leader, to accept, that is, the crucial test of an efficient 
Liberal member. What more do the electors want? His 
opponents forget entirely that, though unfettered by conven- 
tional thought, and so honest that he raises enemies for himself 
by over-explicit declarations on subjects, like female suffrage, of 
no earthly importance, he has been for thirty years an official, 
trained to labour and subordination, who comprehends com- 
promise and can endure defeat, who has received orders and 
limited folly by enforcing strict routine. If his life has not 
been that of a “ practical’ man, whose has ?>—that perchance 
of the Guardsman who is cousin to a marquis, and who is at 
this moment missing his best chance of being useful in life by 
not supporting his illustrious colleague? An active and suc- 
cessful official who has won battles for the working-man and 
the struggling tradesman, and has besides impressed his 
thoughts on all men with brains to comprehend and hearts to 
feel—that, and not “ philosopher,’ is the true description of 
the candidate for Westminster. 
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LORD WESTBURY. 


ORD WESTBURY’S fall was absolutely necessary to vin- 
dicate the public morality of this country, but it is a 
necessity already regretted, though by no means repented. His 
very well-judged and even graceful statement in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday will increase that regret. It is undoubt- 
edly true that in him we have lost a Lord Chancellor such as 
for legal capacity, professional industry, and broad conceptions 
of law reform, the country has not had for very many Parlia- 
ments. As he told the House the othernight, he leaves the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the House of Lords in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory state, only one judgment remaining undelivered and that in 
a case in which the argument closed only a few days ago. In the 
Court of Chancery there would not, he hoped, remain at the end 
of this sitting a single appeal unheard or judgment undelivered, 
and this though Lord Westbury took a great deal more labour on 
his own shoulders than most of his predecessors. Unquestion- 
ably we have sacrificed a great lawyer to the vindication of our 
political morality, and no doubt the end was worth the cost 
of the sacrifice. But the sacrifice was costly. In the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council, in the Court of Chancery, and 
in the House of Lords, if not also in the Cabinet, the loss 
will be severely felt. Bankruptcy law reform will be sud- 
denly impeded; the improvements in the register of titles 
to land in England and Ireland are already made, but will 
doubtless need extension, and find no one in power to take 
them up as did Lord Westbury ; and the great work of con- 
solidating the statute law will lose its mainspring in his fall. 
All these sacrifices must be incurred by the country because 
Lord Westbury’s great intellect was not aided by a conscience. 
Sir Roundell Palmer could not have been more unfortunate 
than in his appeal to “the conscience of the House” to ab- 
solve Lord Westbury. He was the centre of low intrigues 
and the vulgar clamour of greedy and interested men, and he 
knew it not,—or if he knew it, did not believe that it was 
possible to improve the situation. He rewarded officials for 
cheating the country, and put in their places—in one case at 
least—men whom he must have suspected from their ante- 
cedents of being quite as likely to cheat the country as their 
predecessors. In short, while he was improving the process of 
the law, he was giving, or acquiescing in giving, a thoroughly 
bad tone to its administration and administrators. And 
therefore the conscience of the country, and ‘the conscience 
of the House,” in spite of the Attorney-General, demanded 
his fall. Nor will it be the least part of the lesson his 
fall carries with it, that the country deliberately accepts 
inferior powers and poorer services rather than pay for 
brilliant abilities by any sacrifice of public integrity. 

Has Lord Westbury’s great intellect suffered through this 
complete absence from it of anything like moral feeling and 
control? It is obvious of course that his intellectual influ- 
ence has suffered by it, not only recently, but throughout his 
Chancellorship. Had the beautiful judgment pronounced in the 
appeal from the Court of Arches on Essays and Reviews been 
delivere] by a man of any moral weight and character, —had 
it contained in itself, as, of course, coming from Lord West- 
bury it could not contain, any incidental touch showing that 
the Judge who gave it valued that comprehension of our 
Church in favour of which he was deciding no less for the 
sake of truth itself, than because it was the most fair and 
natural interpretation of the law,—we believe the judg- 


lectual triumph. And by such good nature no doubt Lord 
Westbury has gained a certain small circle of disinterested ad- 
mirers, and even a certain degree of influence for his great intel- 
lectual power, which, however, no man of equal power ever had 
to so small an extent. But the absence of intellectual influ- 
ence does not necessarily imply injury to the intellect itself. 
Though absolutely insulated, and carrying no authority with it 
at all beyond that of the mere reasons it puts forward, it 
might still be a great and lucid intellect without sign of weak- 
ness. And such, as far as we can judge it, Lord Westbury’s 
appears to be,—breaking down only where it needs the 
help of moral feeling to enter into other men’s minds, and 
interpret the meaning of their otherwise unintelligible contro- 
versies and desires. He is stated once to have said that for 
the exercise of patronage he was quite unfit,—that he had 
almost lived within the four walls of a court of law, and was 
quite at sea when he found himself suddenly transferred to a 
great world teeming with rivalries, secret motives, and intrigues 
which he did not feel competent to gauge. Andthere was, we 
imagine, some truth in the statement. Not of course that Lord 
Westbury’s innocence rendered him unequal to the task, 
but that the sort of iutellect he has is utterly unfit for 
discriminating motives and defeating intrigues. It is not 
itself sufficiently imbued either with moral feeling, or with 
that respect for the world’s opinion which takes the place 
of conscience, to light easily upon the traces of a sinister 
motive. You must either have a conscience or a feeling of 
deference for social opinion to judge men’s purposes quickly 
and clearly. Lord Westbury has too little of either. He 
has devoted all the resources of his great understanding to 
a side of law where human nature and its motives are 
the last things which demand attention,—in short, to bring- 
ing a very long series of customary principles to bear on 
more or less complicated cases. And he has been suc- 
cessful in his profession to an extent which makes it al- 
most needless as a matter of self-interest to consider the 
feelings of other men. The result has been an arrogant 
intellect of unusual power of process, but by no means 
ready in deciphering character and motive,—one of great 
power of statement, of considerable speculative power, but of 
no political and moral power. Many great lawyers have 
shown themselves indifferent to political principle; perhaps 
the habit of advocacy and of analyzing evidence has led to 
indifference of this kind. But no man of anything like the 
same power ever seemed so far removed from the play of 
political and social interests as Lord Westbury. Throughout 
his career in the House of Commons, and again in the Peers, 
his only real interest has been on questions of law and law 
reform. Even party struggles were not of interest to him, 
and when he became a Liberal, after having been a Conserva- 
tive, probably one name represented precisely the same state of 
utter indifference to the questions usually supposed to be at 
issue, as the other. Lawyers are seldom keen politicians, but 
they almost always enter eagerly for the time into part 

struggles. Lord Westbury has never been one of this kind. 
His intellect was a scientific instrument which he kept aloof 
from the scenes in which he employed it, and probably the only 
great semi-political struggle in which he ever fought keenly 
was on a law reform,—the Divorce Act, which he fought hand 
to hand with Mr. Gladstone in 1857. His intellect has always 





| been in some sense a cynical one, not only in its recklessness 


| of attitude towards its victims, but iu its comparatively little 


ment would have been far more widely accepted, instead of | interest in the battle-fields of human affairs. It has always 


being bitterly repudiated not only by Conservatives but by 
many liberal Churchmcn. It was the assumed cynical basis 
of the judgment, thei ndifference to all truth in which it was 


| been solitary and critical, and therefore excluded from half 
| the intellectual world,—that half which can only be entered 
on a level with others, and by virtue of sympathy with them. 


believed to originate, that raised half the outery against it, far| tf. has more speculative than practical power as a thinker. 
more than the judgment itself. The clergy thought of him | jis mind stands as really outside the moral and political 
as saying, like the self centred soul in Tennyson’s Palaceof Art, | world of England as Mr. Disraeli’s, but then it is a mind of 
“T sit as God, holding no form of creed, | much more solid intellectual strength though equally solitary 
And contemplating all.” and free from the limiting influence of moral convictions. He is, 
And to such a judge of course they demurred. There can be | we imagine, much more awake to purely speculative interests 
po question at all but that Lord Westbury has lost infinitely | than most politicians, It is said, for instance, that he takes 
in intellectual influence by the absence of all moral influence. | the profoundest interest in the Darwinian scientific specula- 
But influence is one thing and pure intellect another ; for as | tions, to which he is much opposed, remarking, ‘It is impossible 
it requires a medium—atmosphere, water, what you please—to | to conceive tha all these creatures come from the same act of 
conduct sound, which cannot pass through a vacuum, so it creation; the true difficulty is to believe that they come from 
requires something beyond intellect to give to intellect real | the same Creator,’—just one of the old Gnostic difficulties. 
social influence. What little social influence Lord West- The “ riddle of the painful earth,”"—perhaps not painful to him, 
‘bury’s great intellect has is perhaps due to a certain good | but still a riddle—often flashes “‘ through him as he sits alone,” 
nature not inconsistent with a great taste for trampling | ‘* Yet not the less held he his cynic mirth 
intellectually on weaker men. It has been clear throughout And intellectual throne.” 
the recent transactions that the Lord Chancellor does habitu- | His fall is the fall from a place of influence, hazardously held 
ally shrink from giving pain wherever he does not forget the for a few years, of a great mind which we shall long miss, 
pain which he is giving in the pleasure of a crushing intel- | and at least intellectually regret. 
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THE DECEASED PARLIAMENT. 
HE Parliament which expired on Thursday had a double 
character impressed upon it at birth, which it retained 
through manhood and old age. Called together by Lord 
Derby to support a Tory Administration, its first act was to 
reseat the Liberals in power, and it has ever since remained a 
Tory Parliament, exercising its authority through Liberal 
men, and on the whole in the Liberal way. Alike in foreign 
politics and home affairs it has displayed over and over again 
most reactionary feelings, yet except upon the Game Laws it 
cannot be said to have passed a reactionary vote. It has 
looked as a Tory Parliament would to the status quo as an 
ideal, yet has drifted as a Liberal Parliament might in the 
direction of progress. The double tendency has been marked 
even in the great subject which Tories say proves the existence 
of reaction. It has adhered with unshaken pertinacity to the 
existing scheme of the franchise, and steadily voted down 
every proposition for its enlargement, from Earl Russel’s 
extensive Bill with its 6/. limit in boroughs to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s mild suggestion of a 20/. suffrage in the counties. Ap- 
parently it has on this point been simply Conservative, yet its 
only electoral votes, those for transferring four forfeited seats, 
were directly Liberal, and those who watch its internal pro- 
gress believe that it has advanced during the six years far 
towards a conviction that the workmen ought to obtain their 
share of power. Indeed the candidates who have just quitted 
its corpse are almost unanimous in admitting that their minds 
have imbibed this one ray of light. In ecclesiastical affairs 
the tendency has been most especially marked. As a rule 
all bills for liberalizing the Church, either by relaxations in 
discipline or by alterations in formulas, or by the removal 
of tests have been rejected, yet the House of Com- 
mons passed three votes of the most decidedly Liberal 
kind. By one it resolved that Dissenters should be 
admitted to the full benefit of the national Univer- 
sities, by the second it released Roman Catholics from 
the obligation not to attack a Church which they consider 
heretical, and by the third it reduced the stringency of the sub- 
scriptions to be made by the clergy. Only one of these measures 
has become substantive; the Houses have been too Tory for 
all, but though so little has been accomplished, the drift of 
the movement has still been towards the Liberal ends, lighter 
subscriptions, less rigid formulas, fewer disabilities, greater 
freedom of theological opinion within the pale of the Church. 
Nonconformists have gained very little, and Catholics still 
less, but the right of the citizen to all the advantages of his 
citizenship irrespective of creed has been again and again 
affirmed for Nonconformists by the votes on Mr. Goschen’s 
Bill, and for Catholics by the acceptance of Sir George Grey’s 
liberal compromise about Catholic degrees. So in more secular 
legislation, although Parliament has not made or per- 
mitted any distinct advance towards the enfranchisement 
of the people, though it has denounced democracy with a 
bitterness which sometimes included freedom under that 
word, though it has accepted idleness with pleasure because 
idleness involves absence of change, though it has professed 
love for Lord Palmerston because he is Tory, and distrust of 
Mr. Gladstone because he is Radical, though it has even once 
given way to its impulses, and actually passed a law 
turning the rural police into preservers of game for 
country gentlemen, all the greater measures it has ac- 
cepted have been decidedly Liberal. It has from beginning 
to end, with the exception of the delay as to the paper 
duty, which just suggested the nuance of its collective thought, 
supported Mr. Gladstone’s finance, which has been steady in 
the direction of freedom, of fewer duties, lighter tariffs, lower 
taxation, whenever the state of affairs would admit. It passed 
his Bills establishing State banks for the poor, and pledging 
the national credit to guarantee small annuities, both of them 
measures something more than Radical in their scope, and it 
swept through in the face of strong opposition Mr. Villiers’s 
two Poor-law Bills, one for changing the rate by expendi- 
ture into a rate by property, and the other for Union rating, 
both of which were intended expressly to enfrauchise the 
labourer. Indeed, taking all legislation into account, moral, 
financial, and legal, we do not know whether this Parliament, 
with its lethargic action and Tory speech, has not drifted 
farther towards the great Radical end,——the elevation of the 
masses,—than any Parliament since that which repealed 
the Corn Laws in 1846, Tory feeling has been perhaps 
more distinctively shown in education than any other 
point, yeteven on that the only measures actually adopted 
have tended to release the higher education from sectarian 
restrictions, and to make the lower education more searching 
and universal. 





The double impulse of Parliament has, however, been more 
conclusively shown in its foreign policy than in its home 
legislation. It has displayed almost in the same breath the 
Tory longing for intervention and the thirst for peace which 
has distinguished the Liberal side. The Houses have re- 
sounded with invectives against the oppressors of the Poles, 
yet when a proposal to aid them was rejected Parliament 
endorsed the rejection. The whole nation was furious at the 
treatment of Denmark by Germany, yet no vote authorizing 
intervention could have been risked even by the Liberal 
Government. Throughout the American war Parliament 
was as a body upon the side of the South, exulted in the 
defeats of the North, refused to believe that the Confederacy 
could be conquered, received with cheers every suggestion, 
or allusion, or misdescription which could be employed to 
discredit the formidable republic. Upon this, the crucial point 
of its history, Parliament was at heart distinctively Tory, yet 
it sanctioned no measure of intervention, ordered no hostile 
despatch, condoned acts like the seizure of the rams, which 
were obviously intended to favour the cause it had not at 
heart, above all secretly, though not in public, supported Earl 
Russell in repeated refusals to join the Emperor of the French 
in an act of recognition. Once also in the Danish affair the 
majority was really decided by the vote of Radicals deter- 
mined not to admit a Ministry which might go to war with 
America, so that Parliament, as a collective body, really 
acted upon the Federal side. Even in the single case in 
which the action of Parliament seems to have been entirely 
Liberal—the struggle for the independence of Italy—there 
was apparent the most singular under-current of strictly 
Tory feeling, numbers of members showing the old Tory dis- 
trust of France, subdued only by an instinctive sense that 
Italian unity must in the end involve the downfall of the 
temporal power. Orangeism and Liberalism were for once 
allied to secure an act of justice. 

With taxation reduced, and tariffs lowered, the poor 
encouraged to thrift and the labourer released from the soil, 
Italy supported and France bound to England with stronger 
commercial ties, religious tests further discredited and 
clerical subscriptions made less burdensome, it is hard to 
pronounce that the deceased Parliament is on the whole not 
entitled to the complimentary phrases written on the grave- 
stones of all who have died with a good banker’s balance. 
And yet most Liberals are, we suspect, conscious of a strong 
wish never to sce such a Parliament again. The battle 
between its instinct and its reason was fought a little too 
closely, resulted a little too often in an attempt to compromise 
between virtue and vice, for Liberals to admire its career 
with hearty cordiality. One had always a sense, as the Sessions 
succeeded each other, that its life had been beneficial, and 
always a feeling that Southey’s best line, ‘‘ Blindly the wicked 
work the righteous will of Heaven,” would be its most 
appropriate epitaph. ‘There was a heartiness in the way it 
did wroug—as in the Game Act—and a lukewarmness in the 
way it did good—as in the dethronement of Lord Westbury — 
which always suggested the respectable citizen who would so 
like to break loose, but is afraid lest with his character his 
prosperity should also be endangered, who wants all manner 
of tonics from outside to keep his conscience sweet, and is 
rather grateful for the strong pressure which forbids him to 
have what he sees all the while would be a ruinous way of 
his own. It was a respectable Parliament, but not an upright 
one, active, but not enterprising, kindly, but not philanthropic, 
advancing always towards the Celestial City, but wanting in its 
heart to remain in the Delectable Land, where one loses the 
roll. ‘There was no particular reason for hating it, or denounc- 
ing it, or pelting it, or throwing it into Chancery, and still 
less for pretending to regard its memory with regret. One 
can honestly hope that it is in heaven, if only for joy that it is 
not here. 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

EFORE Saturday next a large portion of the new Par- 
liament will have been elected, and there will be 
better data than now exist upon which to base an estimate 
of the sort of Parliament it will be. We have, however, 
what we believe to be sufficient and sufficiently authentic 
information to warrant, not a prediction, but a fair calcula- 
tion of the broad results of an appeal to the constituencies. 
No man, not even Mr. Brand or Colonel Taylor, can pretend to 
know in detail what will happen, but Mr. Brand and Colonel 
Taylor must have formed some notion of the general effect 
upon party of the election. There may be gains where 
losses are looked for, and losses where gains appear to 
be certain. Into these minutie it profiteth to election agents 
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to go, but it profiteth nothing to any mortal beside. The 
question which the public will ask and will look to see answered 
is—will the new Parliament be Liberal or Tory? will the 
majority of voices that can be counted on to speak out at 
critical moments follow into the lobby a Liberal or a Tory 
leader? will the new Parliament be so composed that, setting 
aside crotchets and internal divergencies of view on both sides, 
there will be found a numerical majority on the side of a 
national Liberal policy and progressive legislation ? 

When the House of Commons which has just expired was 
elected, the Tories had a most favourable chance of securing 
a majority. They were in office—a great fact to begin with, 
because it meant that certain seats would fall to their no- 
minees ; they had brought in a Reform Bill which, if people did 
not altogether like, was still a Reform Bill; they had struck 
up an alliance with the Ultramontanes, which if it told 
against them ip some respects won for them no contemptible 
support. Their finance, although not broad and fruitful, like 
Mr. Gladstone’s, was not evil, for Mr. Disraeli was not 
allowed to try experiments. Beside this there was a certain 
amount of apprehension touching an ‘‘ Americanization of our 
institutions,” supposed to be imminent, and this told in their 
favour. On the other hand, their foreign policy had created 
wide-spread distrust, and their leaders did not command that 
confidence in their good sense and freedom from external 
influences which the British public demands, They failed to 
secure a majority then. Are the circumstances so greatly 
altered in spirit that they should be likely to secure a majority 
now? They are not in office. What votes can be won in 
‘** Government boroughs” will not be won by them. They are 
not more trusted on the question of Reform than they were six 
years ago. Their notions on finance have been manifested by 
their hostility to Mr. Gladstone, and even their Ultramontane 
alliance has not prevented them from hostility to changes 
demanded alike by the moderate and the fanatical Roman 
Catholics. Weare not aware that there is now more than 
then any general confidence in their character as statesmen. 
Even their readiness to “ bow” to accomplished reforms,— 
a wholesome political virtue, by the way,—does them mischief, 
and militates against any belief in their foresight or insight. 
The speeches of Mr. Disraeli show that they are still heretical 
on the Italian question, while it is notorious that had they 
been strong enough they would have followed the lead of the 
Emperor Napoleon in European and ‘Transatlantic affairs. 
Under these circumstances, is it likely that they can gain a 
majority in a community which cordially approves the 
domestic policy of Mr. Gladstone, and which in foreign affairs 
hates subserviency to foreign leaders as much as dictation 
from them, and which, while it is not agitated at the thought 
of Parliamentary reform, has recovered from its dread of 
American infection as much as it has from its fright about a 





French invasion? The country is not less Liberal than it 
was in 1859, and there are good reasons for believing that | 
the new Parliament will be as Liberal as the old, and better | 
able to give effect to its views. 
For it is most probable that the general election will in- | 
crease the narrow majority in the old into a strong majority 
in the new Parliament. Setting shades of colour aside, it} 
is likely that the members who will sit on the right will 
exceed. considerably those who sit on the left of the Speaker. 
Indifference, corruption, local jealousies, and local quarrels, 
changes in the proportions of “influence,” not to speak of 
the glorious uncertainty of the poll, render it impossible to 
say exactly how the losses arid gains of parties will be dis- 
tributed. The want of anything more definite as a test than 
that contained in the words ‘Liberal’? and “ Tory’? increases 
the difficulty of estimating the result with any degree of exacti- 
tude. But superadded to the general considerations we have 
set forth, there are the opinions which a shrewd and tolerably 
well-informed observer may arrive at about particular issues. 
First of all, it is likely that Tories will fill some twenty or 
four and twenty seats lately occupied by Liberals. They may 
of course win more, but to the best of our judgment they will 
not gain more, but less. Some of these gains, if they 
are secured, will be the fruit of local changes and local dis- 
satisfactions. Woodstock of course will return the Duke’s 
nominee. The Isle of Wight, it is supposed, is given up to 
obstetric pursuits. Coventry is bent on avenging the French 
treaty. Portsmouth has some grievance about barracks. 
Maidstone, it is reported, is angry about some recent military 
changes. Thetford falls to a local banker who happens to be a 
Tory, and so on. The largest estimate of benefits derived by 
the Tories from these and other causes is about four and 
twenty seats. On the other hand, partly from local causes 
no doubt but mainly from conversion to Liberal views and 








satisfaction at Liberal legislation viewed broadly, it is antici- 
pated with much reason that the Liberals will carry off from 
their opponents a seat in nine or ten English counties—no 
insignificant gain, if it can be realized—a seat in six or seven 
Irish counties, and a large number of seats in English and 
Irish boroughs. In a matter so problematical and uncertain 
as a general election it would be absurd to be precise, but the 
upshot of the most careful calculation is that the Liberals may 
win fifty-two seats and lose twenty-four, and that, allowing for 
contingencies unforeseen, the probable general gain to the 
Liberal party on the whole election, a gain of men who 
will vote with their party in moments of crisis, will 
be about thirty-five, which number added to the Liberal 
majority in the late Parliament will give the hand- 
some majority of about fifty votes. Should this turn out to 
be the result, the new Parliament will be frankly and 
fairly Liberal, and under able and enlightened guidance 
will be able to do many things impossible to the defunct 
assembly. There will, however, be one element of uncertainty 
in the new House—the new men who are sure to crowd the 
benches on both sides. There will also be a fair sprinkling 
of young men, both those belonging to the ordinary stamp of 
sucking politicians, and those who are not of the ordinary, 
but the extraordinary stamp, «nd whose youth, zeal, fresh- 
ness, and purpose may help to give a higher tone and greater 
life to the proceedings of Parliament. But next week, and 
still more the week after, we shall be better able to judge of 
the stuff of which this new House will be made. At present 
we can only express our belief that in the new House the 
Liberal party will be in the ascendent. Whether it will be 
able to do anything towards making the pages of its history 
illustrious and worthy of its name, will depend on the zeal 
of its members, the sagacity and courage of ifs leaders, and 
the opportunities without which neither will have a fair 
chance. 


THE HUNGARIAN VICTORY. 

OLITICIANS who believe in Constitutional government 
should watch the transactions now in progress in 
Hungary, for they have never had such an argument in favour 
of their ideas. After sixteen years of conflict commenced 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and carried on 
without a single breach of the law, the nationalists of Hungary 
have compelled their King, while still supported by irresisti- 
ble military force, to solicit a compromise, the basis of which 
must be the revival of their Constitution. It seemed in 1849 
as if the independence of Hungary had been finally lost, as 
if the only remaining chance cither of prosperity or of safety 
were to merge itself, as Bohemia did after the Thirty Years’ 
War, finally in the conquering power. Observers could see no 
hope, no elements out of which the means of resistance might 
within this generation possibly be developed. The country 
had been defeated in a great war for freedom, was occupied 
by a huge garrison, aud was governed by commissaries, who 
to the fierce energy natural in conquerors added some of the 
prestige derived from legitimate authority. They were the 
agents of the King, and though Austria might have no rights 
in Hungary the King of Hungary had. The national leaders 
were slain, or banished, or in prison, the great proprietors 
were eager to save their estates from sequestration, the fight- 
ing caste, or lower noblesse, was full of the humiliation of 
defeat, and the peasantry were half disposed to doubt whether 
the King might not maintain their recently granted freedom 
better than the nobles who had conceded it. The old Constitu- 
tion had been swept away, the reformed one had never been 
set to work, there seemed to be neither discipline, nor organi- 
zation, nor national spirit left amidst the suffering people. Nor 
was there, but there was something which supplied the place 
of all three, that mysterious political instinct which seems to be 
inherent in some races, and wholly apart from other qualities 
enables the race which possesses it to rule in defiance alike of 
circumstances and subjects. Without discussion, or concert, 
or leaders, the Magyars fell back at once, just as Englishmen 
might have done, upon the only wise policy—a passive but 
immovable adherence to the national Constitution. Until 
that was respected nothing should be effected except by 
force or fraud. Not a tax was refused, not a conscript 
rescued, not a soldier killed, but Hungary became in the body 
politic like a dead or paralyzed limb. The body was still 
alive and vigorous, but to make the left hand useful it had to 
be lifted unresisting but powerless by the right. This strange 
but effective attitude was supported for eleven years, and 
even when in 1861 the Emperor allowed the Diet to re-assemble 
it was still maintained, the only change being that passive re- 
sistance from an instinct became a conscious policy, defended 
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by a leader, M. Deak, of all men perhaps most competent to! tutional control, to increase the powers of the monarch, to 


direct it. Reasoner rather than orator, lawyer rather than 


| allow him to exercise the prerogative according tv the advice 


statesman, M. Deak was the very man to maintain before the of a council selected from the whole Empire, to acknowledge 


European Court a constitutional plea, to enforce on his 


countrymen the dogged patience which, when displayed by a 
nation, so seldom fails to wear out the attacking force. The 


his independence in foreign affairs, and to abolish some laws 


' which in the opinion of Continental sovereigns unduly fetter 
| the Executive. But at the same time he advises that until 


nation waited silently, and its patient silence proved more | the Diet has control of the number of men in the army, and 
dangerous to the Empire than the fiercest hostility. Every | of all branches of the revenue, the power that is alike of 
element of disunion in the Empire, the separatist spirit of sword and of purse, Hungary is to remain waiting her 


Galicia, Transylvania, Dalmatia, and even Bohemia, the 
hostility of Venetia, aud the Slavic tendencies of Croatia, 
received encouragement and guidance from the Hungarian 
attitude. Most of the nations refused to send deputies 
to the Reichsrath, all sent them with orders fatal to 
the fusion the Germans had hoped to enforce. The 
common Parliament represented only half the Empire, 
and the Emperor was compelled, in order to induce 
it to work at all, to yield to feelings almost exclusively 
German, to help in the Danish war, to struggle with Prussia 
for ascendancy, to heap up direct taxes instead, as he 
earnestly wished, of releasing trade; to abstain from “ con- 
cessions”” to Hungary, and above all, to keep a garrison in 
Venetia fatal to his finance. Even then he might possibly 
have won the game, by waiting himself until his subjects, 
weary of an endless contest, had silently given way, but for 
the necessity which lay on him of choosing Unionist Ministers 
whom the Germans would support. Herr von Schmerling 
may be an able man, but he has been a dangerous Minister 
for the Hapsburgs, having while enforcing the hated Union 
failed entirely to make it strong. A good administrator 
in details, he has proved unable to manage a Parliament, 
which has rejected his budget, to reduce expenditure, to 
organize finance, or to govern without the aid of an enormous 
and greedy bureaucracy. After four years of his rule the 
Empire was nearer to bankruptey than before,—the deficit 
had increased to eleven millions a year, the loans had ceased 
to draw, and the pressure of direct taxation had become so 
terrible that the Upper House began to demand economy 
more sharply than the Lower, and the head of a House which 
has stood by the Hapsburgs for centuries declared that his 
peasantry were selling seed corn to meet the tax-gatherer’s 
demands. No force could override such a state of affairs 
except that of an Imperial Parliament, and in the way of an 
Imperial Parliament there stood the kingdom, passive, 
obedient, silent, but absolutely determined that before any 
step could be taken the separate and legal Constitution must 
be revived. 

The Emperor at last gave way, and by the appointment of 
Count von Mailath as Chancellor of Hungary without con- 
sulting the Cabinet signified that he intended to seek a com- 
promise with his discontented subjects, to deal with them not 
as Emperor of Austria but as King of Hungary. The Unionist 
Premier yielded to the representative Federalist, Count 
Belcredi, the Emperor visited Pesth, and the Hungarians were 
informed that he was willing to submit to coronation—a 
ceremony which always implies the previous assent of both 
King and Diet to a pact called the coronation diploma. Of 
course as a first step the Diet must be acknowledged, and thus 
Hungary, without a stroke struck, after a terrible defeat, and 
with no external ally, has regained her Constitution. We do 
not say she will receive, still less keep, the freedom of which 
her people are desirous. It is more than probable that she 
will be called on to resist the King almost as strenuously as 
she has resisted the Emperor, that her liberties will be 
invaded, her territory, it may be, torn away. But her King, 
whatever else he does, must respect her Constitution, must 
act through that, and not against that, must recognize the 
nation if not as a friend, still as an enemy to be negotiated 
with upon equal and intelligible terms. He is compelled in 
short, after relying for sixteen years upon force, while still in 
command of a great army, while still in theory absolute lord, 
to replace himself by his own act in a legal position. His 
situation is that of a king who without a battle, or a refusal 
to pay taxes, or any revolutionary compulsion, has still been 
compelled to call together his Parliament. He may dismiss 
it again with nothing accomplished, he may even attempt to 
coerce it, but in either case he only falls back upon the posi- 
tion he has himself allowed to be untenable. He must either 
be legal or weak, the very alternative which it is the first 
object of constitutions tosecure. Constitutionalism has in our 
day scarcely gained such a triumph. 

The next point is, if possible, to make the triumph real, 
and upon this also M. Deak’s policy will strike English 
observers as sound. If we understand it, he advises his 
countrymen to grant everything except the ultimate consti- 





opportunity. It is difficult to perceive how these demands 
are to be rejected. IPf the Kaiser can do without Hungary, 
why does he now try to conciliate her by the surrender of an 
idea which ever since the Pragmatic Sanction has at intervals 
charmed away the judgment of successive Hapsburgs? if he 
cannot do without her, what alternative except to accept her 
demands? And yet if they are granted the Constitution at 
once becomes a reality, and Hungary, after sixteen years of 
oppression, regains her position as a self-governing constitu- 
tional State. ‘That may, or may not, be advantageous for the 
Empire, but it is none the less a glorious victory for the 
kingdom. We ourselves do not see how two independent 
legislatures are to work under a single monarch without one 
of them suspecting the King of favouring the other, but that 
is the problem for the Hapsburgs, not for the Hungarians. 
They regain under the arrangement their own King, their own 
Constitution, their own free national life, possessions which 
seemed lost to them, and which they have recovered by the 
exercise of qualities—firmness, shrewdness, and self-control— 
such as might have illustrated even the British Parliament. 








MORAL COMPETITION. 


W* wish Lord Derby would remember that whatever he does, 
particularly when he does good deeds, is certain to be ex- 
tensively imitated by persons possessed of far less ability than 
himself. If he had remembered it, he would not, we think, have 
given a new impulse to one of the most mischievous practices 
which can prevail in public schools—the establishment of special 
prizes to be awarded for ‘* general good conduct.” His Lordship 
has, we are happy to hear, already received some 1,100/. from the 
sale of his translation of Homer, at least we assume that amount, 
as Lord Derby is a business man, and he says it will enable him 
to found a scholarship of 54/. a year. This he directs should be 
given to that one of the scholars in Wellington College who, not 
being under sixteen, should have most distinguished himself for 
industry, regularity, and “ general good conduct.” ‘The first two 
qualities are of course well adapted for reward, being capable in 
some degree of definition and comparative estimate, but to include 
the third is, we are convinced, to inflict a serious injury on educa- 
tion. In the first place, good conduct, being a moral quality, cannot 
be developed by any rewarl whatever except the content which 
it may yield to those who cultivate it. If it can, then it ceases 
at once to be good conduct, and becomes simple regularity 
of behaviour produced by the hope of an immediate reward—a 
moral article in fact turned out to order, and in the hope of 
pay. Is such an article of any real value whatever? We 
may be told that it is, that the mere habit of avoiding vice, or 
violence, or scampishness, or any of the many disorders 
which in a great school go to make up bad conduct, is as 
beneficial as any other kind of self-restraint, and were the 
judge omniscient, that defence would be trae. Unfortunately, 
however, the schoolmaster, call him president, or principal, or 
only dominie, can perceive only apparent regularity, and as that is 
of all the virtues the one most easily simulated, the direct result 
will be the increase of a particular form of hypocrisy. ‘The boys 
themselves no doubt would rarely be deceived, but for their 
knowledge to help the master they must commence a systein of 
tale-telling and espionage which Lord Derby would we doubt not 
pronounce fatal to his idea of ‘* good conduct” in a school. ‘The 
master will be left to himself, and he is pretty sure, being 
human, to interpret ‘‘gool conduct” either by compliance 
with some crotchety idea of his own, or by the single word 
obedience, the habit of reverence after which every school- 
master strives, and which he from some inward instinct so 
rarely expects to obtain that the expectation of not obtaining it 
gives “‘ the schoolmaster look,”—menace qualified by indecision,— 
to his eyes. The best lad in a school is rarely the most obedient 
one, the qualities of independence, and manliness, and self-respect, 
those in short which Lord Derby himself would most admire, 
breaking out quite as often in little bursts of disrespect, or 
rule-breaking, or general ‘‘cheekiness,” as in any other mode. 
High spirit is often fatal to that appearance of “ steadiness” 
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which to schoolmasters and women appears such a perfect sub- 
stitute for most of the higher qualities of the soul. No school- 
master, for example, would award a “ good-conduct ” prize to Earl 
Derby for his behaviour in the House of Lords, yet there is a 
manliness in it which rather impresses good judges. If the com- 
petition were extended to that great College, a regular school- 
master would, we fear, award the prize to some one like the Duke 
of Argyle, who is very regular, and very industrious, and never 
breaks out or says indecorous things, and who is fond of pious 
literature, and in short has that kind of mental prettiness about 
him which in this world is held to distinguish the well conducted. 
It is respectability, not character, which is sure to win such a 
prize. Boys are so conscious of this disparity between the con- 
duct which pleases a master and the higher forms of character, that 
they are by no means proud of being called specially well conducted. 
‘They are apt to confound *‘ good conduct” with the milksoppi- 
ness which masters mistake for it, and this not on account of their 
descent from Adam, but from a sound and most beneficial instinct. 
They feel, without analyzing the truth, that an artificial regularity 
and soberness of demeanour, a perpetual suppression of nature in 
little things, is so foreign to the better instincts of youth, so 
abhorrent to the nobler kind of temperaments, as to be reprehen- 
sible rather than praiseworthy, to suggest distrust, and caution, 
and avoidance, rather than warm appreciation. ‘There are in 
every great school a few lads such as those who will strive for this 
prize, of exact and methodical nature and great caution as to con- 
sequences, who are never in scrapes, especially through screening 
their friends, and very seldom away from their posts, especially 
when anything is to be got, but who nevertheless do not make 
many friends, or acquire much influence, or help to introduce a 
higher tone into the schoo}. They form a useful element, though 
not always a healthful one ; but deliberately to manufacture them 
and hold them up as models, to ticket them as exemplars whom 
the schoolboys’ pet hero among statesmen delights to reward, can 
only tend to lower the tone of the school, either by increasing the 
recoil from such goodiness, or by creating a habit of trying to put it 
on. The latter is by far the worst—the idea of a dozen or so of fine 
lads trying for a whole year to keep solemn, and exact in little 
observances, and scrupulously timid of scrapes, and strictly 
correct in the playground, all in the hope of cash, being too 
annoying to contemplate. As well give a prize to the tidiest, 
and expect that to increase the winner's devotion to manly sports ; 
or to the quietest, and then hope that he will be captain of the 
cricket eleven. 

Such prizes would be injurious even were they granted to all 
who attained a particular standard, but Lord Derby wishes to 
introduce a competition for moral excellence—an idea which, 
however tempting, it is not, and never will be, given to man to 
realize. We can test intellectual strength, for that is pretty well 
shown by results,—allowing always for the blunders caused by 
the comparative pace at which different lads develope,— and there 
is a fair certainty that the boy who of thirty others does most, 
best, and in the least time, is the ablest among the thirty. It is 
also possible to test industry, though by no means so fairly, very 
quick men having often an appearance of idleness which is entirely 
unreal, very slow men an appearance of industry which is at 
least as fallacious, and some few hard workers being by nature 
compelled to work by fits and starts. Still the habit of appli- 
cation can be tested, if the love of industry cannot, and prizes 
to encourage application—the one habit which, though a 
mere habit, has all the value of a moral quality—are in 
themselves beneficial. But there is xo thermometer by which 
the comparative moral excellence of men can be registered, for it is 
dependent, not on result, but on motive, which is beyond the ken 
not only of the examiner, but of the competitor himself. No one 
can estimate the moral value of any act until aware of the tempta- 
tion resisted in order to its performance. ‘The virtue of school- 
boys is of course usually of a negative kind, but take the most 
ordinary criteria—temper and truthfulness. It is of course very 
right that a lad should keep his temper and indispensable that lie 
should tell the truth, but the virtue of doing either, the moral 
value that is of the habit, differs in every different person. If 
Lord Derby wants to break out in a rage with a stupid Peer or 
sanctimonious Bishop and doesn’t, the abstinence is very much 
more creditable to him, requires a much higher exertion of moral 
force than a similar abstinence say in Lord Granville or Lord 
Ebury. We have met men who could not be out of tem- 
per, to whom a good healthy capacity for flying on occasion into 
a rage would be a very great gain. ‘Truth is always the first of 
qualities, but for a timid man and a man without fear, an exact 
man and a man with an imagination, to be equally truthful re- 





quires a very different exertion of the moral energy which, not the 
mere result of that energy, is deserving of praise. ‘There are 
who are pure without self-control, honest without an effort, 
truthful from mere unconsciousness, forgiving from sheer indif- 
ference, benevolent from a dislike to endure a pain which sympa- 
thetic nerves make great, and it is to such, and not to those who 
have to fight out the Christian's battle, that the reward of good 
conduct almost always falls. In Wellington College such a prize 
will we doubt not do very little mischief, for both donor and agent 
at heart intend that it should be given to character, which is 
visible, and not moral excellence, which is invisible, but such a 
gift is sure to be repeated in schools where benevolence is directed 
by less of experience and worldly wisdom, and in such places it 
will do unmitigated harm. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT AND REVELATION. 
p™ IFESSOR JOWETT preached last Sunday at St. Andrew’s, 
IIolborn, a very remarkable and characteristic sermon, of 
which through the kindness of one of his hearers we have before 
us a fulland able report. It brings before us, as we shall pre- 
sently show, in a striking form, one of the most prominent 
features of all his religious writings—an ardent desire to get rid of 
the trammelling influence exerted by the petrified and withered 
husk of language over the riches of religious thought, to dissolve 
away the shell of theological formula, and carry us back into the 
vaguer but deeper realities of religious emotion. No one can read 
much of Professor Jowett without being reminded afresh of 
Goethe's words in Faust :— 
“Name ist Schall und Rauch 
Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth.” 
“Name is but sound and smoke, darkening the glow of Heaven.” 


There is no thought more deeply rooted in his mind than that, 
by frequent use, words part with their divine breath and fire, 
and take up a human exclusiveness and repulsiveness of meaning 
instead ; and in some sense also there is no thought more true. 
Yet he carries it, we think, to an extreme in which he is almost 
afraid to use the words of revelation itself, lest they should (as 
they sometimes may) interpose a new veil instead of removing 
one, and in his horror of mistaking a surface of disguising 
colour for true light, he sometimes mistakes true light for a surface 
of disguising colour. ‘It is good for us sometimes,’ he said last 
Sunday, ‘to get rid of language if we can, or at least of the 
common use of words and of the terms of controversy.’ And his 
whole sermon, which was a noble one on the Love, Justice, and ‘Truth 
of God, was an attempt to carry his congregation beneath the 
surface of ordinary language to the very springs of those divine 
qualities within us. It is well worth while to follow the method 
of sorich a mind as Professor Jowett’s, and show what it is capable 
of yielding to us. Perhaps at the same time, we may be able to 
illustrate what we mean by saying that in his search after the 
essence of religious truth, in his fear of being caught in the tram- 
mels of accidental verbal distinctions, he may sometimes lose a 
part of the essence, and not only of the form. 

Mr. Jowett spoke first on the urgent danger at the present time 
of losing all proportion in religious truth, of merging the really 
important things of faith in controversies about words and doc- 
trines, of putting words for things, locai and temporal interests in 
the place of those which are universal and eternal. ‘In such a 
condition of things,’ he said ‘it is well to fix the mind upon the 
greater and cardinal truths, which are often forgotten for the 
lesser,—to ponder on the love, and justice, and truth of God. These 
are anchors amidst the waves of controversy, doubt, and disbelief. 
They are measuress of our knowledge, and standards by which 
other truths of lesser import may be measured. They are 
like “the shadows of God's wings,’ under which we may hide 
‘until this tyranny be overpast.”’ ‘* Such truths,” he thought, 
‘‘had higher claims upon us than the dogmas which we weave. 
But they are hard to realize, aud men come to understand them 
slowly. Human stubbornness struggles against them, ‘The weak- 
ness of human reason veils God in figures of speech. ‘These must 
be drawn away. At any rate, if we are to express God by images, 
they must be great, carefully chosen, and not the chance figments 
from the chaos of our brain.” ‘To illustrate what he meant, Mr. 
Jowett drew three pictures—‘*‘ weak allegories,” he called them--to 
illustrate divine love, justice, and truth. ‘They were all more or 
less Scriptural, with just sufficient variation to guard against what 
he evidently deems the great danger—the unmeaning use of 
hacknied forms of expression. First, he drew the picture of a true 
friend admitting all freely to his love, envying none, willing to for- 
give if any of his friends wronged him, but pained at their wrong- 
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doing more for their sake than his own, requiring no ceremony 
and no etiquette, but trusting all alike,—yet mistaken by the nar- 
row-minded for an austere man, liable to take offence, not easy to 
propitiate, conferring favour on a few, and choosing them not for 
their character but by caprice, and imposing on them certain 
arbitrary rules. Then he drew the picture of a just judge and 
great king misunderstood by his litigious subjects and suitors, himself 
taking no distinction between man and man, not even between 
his own subjects and those who are not so, but judging all equally 
in relation to the true law, yet supposed by his people to judge 
according to their narrow notions of privilege and favour. Finally, 
he illustrated the truth of God by a slight variation of the parable of 
the pearl of great price. ‘ The kingdom of heaven is like a wise man 
seeking pearls, and seeking one above all others, the pearl of truth. 
But the people of the land said, ‘ This must be sought in certain 
places and at certain times, and all other pearls are to be returned 
when found to the King’s treasury and given to his officers to hide 
away.’ Now the wise man doubted what was said, and went to 
inquire of the King. And the King told him to search freely in 
the whole world, and all the pearls he might find should be 
current and shown freely to the people.’ The pear! of truth was 
not to be enhanced by the suppression of all those other smaller 
pearls, which were also meant for the people to enjoy. 

On these three points Mr. Jowett enlarged with great depth 
and beauty of expression. Everything that he said on each point 
was not only true, but remarkable for the force with which it 
comes home to us just now. Perhaps (for this is natural to 
him) he insisted too much, not on the universality of God's 
love as a ‘law of love,’ but on the danger of particularizing that 
love by considering it as a special love to me or you, instead of a 
universal love toall. We fancy that the danger—to intellectual cul- 
ture at least—of not particularizing enough, of wot conceiving it 
as a love to me and you, but as a vague and colourless generali- 
zation, is generally greater. Of course the exclusiveness incidental 
to thinking of God's love as lavished on individuals is a great 
danger, but the danger of not realizing what it means at all, un- 
less it be conceived in the most special and particular forms is 
usually greater still. And it is not likely that Mr. Jowett meant 
to ignore this danger, though he passed it over perhaps more lightly 
than the other. And in any case there was nothing but noble 
teaching in the sermon, a genuine and successful effort to restore 
‘the proportions” of religious truth, to withdraw men’s minds 
from technical and exhausted religious formulas, and plunge them 
deep in the essence of the divine nature. 

But while we fully recognize the greatness of Mr. Jowett’s aim, 
and the power he shows in pursuing it, we doubt very much whe- 
ther his favourite method of restoring the ‘* proportions” of our 
religious faith by abstracting from the detail of Revelation, and 
tracing afresh, as it were, the great outlines of the divine charac- 
ter, is the most powerful one. He always prefers distilling the 
thoughts of Revelation to realizing its facts in full, the gene- 
ralizing to the particularizing process, the obliteration of the sharp 
and definite outlines of pictorial or dogmatic thought to the res- 
toration of the definite outlines of divine history and divine acts. 
No doubt the one is essential to the other process, but Professor 
Jowett is apt to insist on the former without the latter. He is 
careful to rub out the limitations which our narrow thought has 
introduced, but less careful to restore the minor shades and touches 
of thedivine picture. Now there is no paradox in saying that the 
true universality of Grod’s love, justice, and truth is apprehended 
better in the special divine acts through which God has revealed 
Himself to us, than even in the deepest and most truthful medita- 
tion on those divine attributes themselves. To apprehend pro- 
foundly the love, justice, and truth of God is, as Professor Jowett 
says, to anchor ourselves on the rock, to take refuge under ‘ the 
shadow of God's wings, until this tyranny be overpast.” No one 
who can really take hold of such truths need doubt that he has 
the life of faith in him. But then do we get hold adequately 
of these truths by meditating on them? Is that the method, 
though it is certainly the end of revelation? As many great 
religious thinkers have testified, it is simply the hardest though the 
greatest and deepest act of the human mind to believe absolutely 
in God at all. Revelation is nothing but the mode by which God 
has rendered that possible to our whole nature which were other- 
wise a mere ‘ feeling after’ rather than a finding Him. Does not 
Professor Jowett’s method sometimes incline towards taking us 
back to that earlier groping process, necessary always, but seldom 
sufficient ? Are not the great story of revelation, the particular 
dealings of God with His p 
government, the prophetic ¢ 
tion of the Son of Man to those who had known ouly the absolute 


yple, the gradual development of His 


rins of Christ's teaching, the revela- 


Jehovah, the final burst of divine light as the shadows deepened 
over the chosen people, the appearance of the Word born into a 
human body, the strange blending of human and divine life in the 
same earthly career, the gathering of eternal light around one 
dark hour and dying form, and the breaking away of the 
cloud in the resurrection,—are not all these in fact the conditions 
of our success in that most difficult and most essential of all acts 
of faith—perfect belief in the love, justice, and truth of God? 
We wholly agree with the noble teaching of Mr. Jowett that 
these are the great faiths under the shadow of which we may 
rest in perfect peace. But how to attain them? Who can 
believe in a living God without beholding His life and energy 
without as well as within us, in history as well as in the 
conscience, in the destiny of the race as well asin the life of 
the individual? To believe in love we must see a history of acts 
of love; to believe in justice, a history of righteous judgments ; 
to believe in truth, a history of God’s enlarging confidence and 
widening trust in man. It is because revelation gives us this, that 
we cling to so many individual histories—not that any ‘faith is 
important except faith in God's love, justice, and truth. Yet 
that faith is hard to get and to keep, because it can only be got 
and kept by a heart which sees its own highest hopes echoed back 
from the sublime story of divine acts done by the inspirer of those 


hopes. 








THE RAMSAYS OF DALHOUSIE. 

VHE Ramsays are evidently derived from one of the Anglo- 
Norman families who entered Scotland in the period imme- 
diately succeeding the Conquest. We find a Simon de Ramsay set- 
tledin the Lothians in the reign of David I., a William de Ramsay 
in the reign of William the Lion before the year 1198, and another 
William de Ramsay conspicuous in the minority of Alexander IIL., 
being one of his Council in 1255. There is a William de Ramsay 
also in the reign of Alexander III., who may have been the son of the 
last William, but we first reach certainly the line of the Dalhousie 
family of that name with a WiLtL~1AM DE Ramsay, who swore 
fealty to Edward I. for his lands of Dalwolsey, now DaLnovusieg, 
in the county of Edinburgh, and of Foulden in Berwickshire, in 
1296, and again in 1304. He, however, afterwards joined Robert 
Bruce, and was one of those who signed the letter to the Pope, 
April 6, 1320, asserting the independence of Scotland. Alexander 
de Ramsay of Dalhousie, probably his son, was very conspicuous 
during the reign of David Bruce. He was one of the commanders 
in the engagement in which Edward III.’s foreign auxiliaries, 
under Count Guy of Namur, were defeated at Borough Muir, near 
Edinburgh, in August, 1335. He and the Knight of Liddesdale, 
Sir William Douglas, who was styled “the Flower of Chivalry,” 
were the two principal agents of the Regent in expelling the 
English from the open country, and shutting them up in their 
castles. In 1338, when Dunbar Castle was besieged by the 
English, who, unable to take the castle by storm, were endeavour- 
ing, with every prospect of success, to starve it into surrender, Sir 
Alexander sailed at midnight with a light vessel from the Bass 
favoured by the darkness, passed unobserved through the line of 
the enemy’s fleet, and ran his ship, laden with provisions and with 
forty soldiers on board, close under the wall of the castle. He 
then made a sally, and dispersed the advanced guard of the English, 
who were so discouraged that they abandoned the siege forthwith. 
Nor was he behindhand in the warlike courtesies by which the 
age of chivalry was distinguished. Henry of Lancaster, Earl of 
Derby, having run a course at jousting with the Knight of Lid- 
desdale, sent to his companion in arms, Sir Alexander Ramsay, en- 
treating him to hold a solemn jousting for three days at Berwick, 
twenty against twenty. This Sir Alexander acceded to, but the 
mimic warfare turned out a stern reality, for two English knights 
were slain, and Sir William Ramsay, a kinsman of Sir Alexander's, 
was struck through the bars of his aventaile by aspear, which pene- 
trated so deeply that it was deemed certain that he would expire the 
He was confessed therefore in his ar- 


? 


moment it was extracted. 
mour, and as the knights crowded round, ‘ So helpme Heaven 
said Derby, who stood by, ‘‘I would desire to see no fairer sight 
than this brave baron thus shrived with his helmet on; happy 
man should [ be, could I ensure myself such an ending!” Upon 
this Sir Alexander Ramsay placed his foot upon his kinsman’s 
helmet, and by main force pulled out the broken truncheon, when 
the wounded knight started on his feet, and declared he should 
He died, however, immediately in the lists. 
** What stout hearts these men have!” said Derby, and so 
the fatal joustings concluded. This Henry Earl of Derby, this 
preux chevalier, was the grandson of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 


soon ail nothing. 





second son of Henry III., and was nephew of the Earl of Lancas- 
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ter beheaded in 1322. His daughter, and ultimately sole heiress, 
Blanche, married John of Gaunt, and was the mother of King 
Henry IV., in whose son, Henry of Monmouth, the chivalric spirit 
of this Earl of Derby seems to have lived again. In the same year, 
1338, on the resumption of general hostilities, Sir Alexander raised 
a strong body of young men among the rocky and wooded banks 
of the Esk, and concealing his followers and himself with their 
booty in the caves of Hawthornden, sallied from these recesses and 
carried his depredations to the English borders, cruelly ravaging the 
land, and leading away from the smoking hamlets and villages 
many bands of captives. In these expeditions his fame became so 
great, that we are told there was not a noble youth in the land 
who considered his military education complete unless he had 
served in the school of this brave captain. On one occasion, on 
his return from an expedition into Northumberland, Ramsay was 
pursued and intercepted by the Lords Marchers,ina plain near Werk 
Castle. But by a feigned flight Ramsay led the English into an 
ambush, completely defeated them, took Robert, Lord Manners, 
prisoner, and put many to the sword. He continued to be ex- 
tremely active in co-operating with the Regent against the English, 
anlon the 20th of March, 1342, he took the strong fortress of 

Roxsburgh by escalade. But this was a truly fatal success for 
Ramsay. King David had only just arrived in Scotland from his 
long exile in France, and on hearing of this exploit, in an incon- 
siderate transport of delight and gratitude, conferred the govern- 
ment of the place and the sheriffship of Teviotdale on Sir 
Alexander. But the latter office was then held by Sir William 
Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, till then the warm friend and 
companion in armsof Ramsay. Douglas, stung at this injury, con- 
ecived a deadly hatrel to Ramsay, and took a most disgraceful 
mode of executing his revenge. He pretended to be reconciled to 
Sir Alexander, and treated him in his usual friendly manner, and 
having so disarmed suspicion, he led a band of soldiers to Hawick, 
where the new sheriff held his court in the open church. Ramsay 
is said to have been warned against treachery, but to have treated 
the idea with entire disbelief, and on Douglas entering the church 
he invited him to take his place beside him. But Douglas drew 
his sword, seized his victim, who was wounded in attempting a vain 
resistance, and throwing him bleeding across a horse, carried him 
off to his castle of Hermitage, where he flung him into a dungeon 
and left him without food. It is said that it so happened that 
there was a granary above the dungeon, and that some particles 
of corn fell through the chinks and crevices of the floor, upon 
which Ramsay supported a miserable existence for seventeen days, 
but at last died of hunger. More than four hundred years after 
this a countryman, in excavating round the foundations of Her- 
mitage Castle, laid open a stone vault, in which, amid a heap of 
chaff and dust, lay several human bones, along with a large and 
powerful bridle-bit and an ancient sword. ‘These were conjec- 
tured to be the relics of the brave Sir Alexander Ramsay. No 
attempt was made to punish the crime, Douglas receiving a for- 
mal pardon through the intercession of the Regent—the Steward, 
and obtaining the spoils of his victim, the governorship of Roxburgh, 
and the sheriffship of Tweeddale ; but eleven years afterwards the 
Knight of Liddesdale himself fell a victim to a treacherous ambus- 
cade, laid for him by his kinsman, the Earl of Douglas, as he was 
hunting in Ettrick forest. These are the reverse sides to the 
nobler features of the age of chivalry. 

Sir William Ramsay of Dalhousie, said to be the son of the 
unfortunate Sir Alexander, had four hundred men following his 
banner in an inroad made in August, 1355, by the Earls of March 
and Douglas on the borders. Having occupied a strong pass 
near Nesbit. Moor, where the hilly country and the tortuous 
nature of the road allowed them to form an ambuscade, the two 
Earls despatched Sir William with his followers across the Tweed 
to plunder the village of Norham and the adjacent country. 
Ramsay executed his task with unsparing fidelity, and in his 
retreat took care to drive his booty just under the walls of 
Norham Castle, which was constantly occupied by a strong and 
picked English garrison. ‘The insult, as was expected, brought 
out the whole English garrison upon them, led by the Constable, 
Sir Thomas Grey, and Sir James Dacre. After a short resistance 
Ramsay fled to where the Scottish army lay concealed, and the 
English pursuing, suddenly found themselves, on turning round 
the shoulder of a mountain, in presence of the well-known 
banners of Douglas. Retreat was impossible, resistance seemed 
desperate, for the odds of numbers were overwhelming. But 
Sir Thomas Grey was a model knight of the age, and first 
calling for his son, and kuighting him on the field, he dis- 
mounted his men-at-arms, and with his archers and fellow 
knights made a furious onslaught on the Scottish columns. 


In the end, however, numbers perished, and the whole gar- 
rison had to surrender to their opponents. It was on this occa- 
sion that a French knight purchased some English prisoners from 
the Scots, led them to a solitary spot, and there butchered them, 
in revenge for the death of his father in the French wars. King 
David, on the 24th of October, 1368, granted to Sir William 
Ramsay, and his wife Agnes, and their heirs, the lands of 
Nether-Liberton, and Sir William had a charter from the same 
monarch of Inverleith, which descended to his second son, 
David. His eldest son, Sir Patrick, had a charter from King 
David of the lands of Keringtoun, in Edinburgh county. He was 
put in possession of Dalhousie and Keringtoun by his father in his 
life-time, and himself resigned them to his own grandson, Alex- 
ander, son of his son Alexander, who had died before him. In 
case of this limitation failing, they were to go to James, his second 
son. Sir Patrick died in 1377. His grandson and successor, Sir 
Alexander, followed the example of his ancestors. In 1378, during 
a time of nominal peace between the two kingdoms, but of con- 
tinual raids on both sides of the borders, Sir Alexander, with a 
small body of adventurers, stormed and took the castle of Ber- 
wick, and when summoned to surrender it by the English and 
Scottish Wardens, proudly replied ‘‘ that he would give up his 
prize neither to the monarch of England nor of Scotland, but 
would keep it while he lived for the King of France.” And in fact, 
with his little band of borderers, he defended the castle for some 
time against the Earl of Northumberland, at the head of 10,000 
men, assisted by miners and all the machinery for carrying on a 
siege. In 1388 Sir Alexander was one of the commanders of the 
daring Scottish foree which, under the celebrated Earl of Douglas, 
invaded the bishopric of Durham, and won the far-famed field of 
Otterburn against Harry Hotspur. In this Sir Alexander's time 
the house of Dalhousie was attacked by the English under Henry 
[V., but was so well defended that the King was obliged to 
retreat. Sir Alexander was one of the Scots who fell on the fatal 
field of Iiomildon on the 14th of September, 1402, when the 
Percies avenged the defeat at Otterburn. A Robert de Ramsay 
appears as lord of Dalhousie in a charter of the year 1416, but we 
have no evidence as to his relationship to Sir Alexander, or of that 
of another Sir Alexander of Dalhousie, who distinguished himself 
in the reign of James. This Sir Alexander had a safe-conduct into 
England in 1423, to conduct the captive King home on his release 
from his English prison, and he was knighted at the coronation in 
1424, but arrested and imprisoned the same year, along with many 
other of the chief men of the kingdom, as an adherent of the 
House of Albany. He was one of the chief commanders of the 
force which, on the 30th of September, 1435, defeated the lawless 
raid of Sir Robert Ogle at Piperden, some of the incidents of 
which encounter have been engrafted on the ballads of Otter- 
burn, with which it is confounded in them under the common 
name of Chevy Chase, several of the names of the comman- 
ders, as Douglas, Sir Alexander Ramsay, &c., being the same 
in the two encounters. Sir Alexander executed an entail of his 
estate on the 3rd of April, 1456, in favour of his grandson 
Alexander, and the heirs male of his body, which failing, 
to his second son, Robert, his third son, George, his fourth 
son, William, and the heirs male of their bodies. He had 
a charter from James II., confirmed by one of James IIL, 
of the baronies of Dalhousie, Keringtoun, and Foulden, and died 
before the 19th of March, 1465. He was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Sir Alexander, of whom a letter of marriage was granted at 
that date to Isabel, relict of George Earl of Angus, to Jean or 
Johanna Douglas, daughter of the Earl of Angus, or any other 
daughter of that Earl. He sat in Parliament, October 4, 1479, 
under the style of ‘* Dominus de Dalwousey,” and fell at the battle 
of Flodden, September 9, 1513. He was succeeded by his son, 
Nicol de Ramsay, who was serve: heir to the lands of Carnoch 
in 1532, and had a commission of justiciary on ‘“ Dalwolsey,” 
Keringtoun, and Foulden, May 2, 1542. In 1522 we find him 
named amoug the adherents of the Earl of Angus, who with that 
Earl] himself were summoned by the Governor Albany to appear 
before the Parliament, and “ render an account of their lewd and 
wicked pranks.” He died in 1554, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son George, who with other confirmatory charters of the 
preceding lands, of various incidental privilegesconnected with them, 
had a charter of the barony of Dalhousie on the 6th of October, 
1564, to himself and his heirs in tail, and a Parliamentary con- 
firmation of his infeoffment of the barony, April 19, 1567. In 
this latter year he signed the association to stand by King James 
VI., but on the escape of Mary from Lochleven he joined her 
party, and entered into the bond to support her cause at 








Hamilton, May 8, 1568. He died in December, 1579. We do 
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not know whether his third son Alexander, who had from his 
mother, Elizabeth Hepburn, the lands of Edglaw, in the barony 
of Keringtoun, is the same with the Alexander Ramsay, ensign 
to Crawford of Jordanhill (Darnley’s devoted attendant), who in 
1571 was one of the three that first gained the top of the castle 
wall at Dumbarton, slew the sentinel, and maintained their 
post against the guard till joined by Crawford and the rest 
of his daring band, when the castle (Mary’s last stronghold) 
was stormed to the vengeful cry of ‘‘ A Darnley! a Darnley!” 
George Ramsay was succeeded first by his eldest son John, who 
died without issue in 1592, and then by his grandson George, eldest 
son of his second son James, who had died before the 20th of May, 
1580. ‘This George Ramsay of Dalhousie had a charter of the 
barony of Eclingtoun in Berwickshire, March 2, 1594, and of 
that barony and several other lands, March 23, 1603, as ‘Sir 
George Ramsay of Dalhousie, Knight,” and on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1615, of the lands of Balleidmouth, Innerdevot, and Sam- 
ford, to himself and Margaret Douglas, his wife, and with it the 
barony of Balleidmouth ; and on the 25th of August, 1618, he had 
by charter the barony of Dalhousie, on his own resignation, and 
the lordship of Melrose on the resignation of his brother John, 
erected into a free barony to himself and his heirs male of entail, 
to be called the barony of Melrose, with a grant to him and his 
heirs male and successors in the said lordship and barony of 
Melrose of the honour and dignity of a free baron and lord of 
Parliament, to be called in all time to come Lord Ramsay of 
Melrose. But not being pleased with that title, he obtained a 
letter from King James, January 5, 1619, changing his title to Lord 
Ramsay of Dalhousie. He died in 1629. 

John Ramsay, younger brother of the first Lord Ramsay of 
Dalhousie, raised himself to high fortune by his conduct during 
the extraordinary and mysterious affair called the “ Gowrie Plot.” 
He was then page to James VI., and accompanied him to Gowrie’s 
house, and when the King’s cry of treason was heard, and his head 
was seen at a window, red and flushed, with a hand at his 
throat, John Ramsay, remembering a back entry, and running 
swiftly up the turnpike stair to the top, dashed open the door 
of the chamber with his foot, and found himself in the pre- 
sence of James and Alexander Ruthven, who were struggling 
together. James seemed to have thrown Ruthven almost on 
his knees, while, according to Ramsay’s evidence, Ruthven still kept 
his grasp on the King’s throat. Ramsay was hampered by a 
hawk, a favourite bird of the King’s, which he held on his wrist; 
but throwing her off and drawing his whinger, he made an in- 
effectual blow at Ruthven, the King calling out to him to strike 
low, as the traitor had on him a pyne doublet. Ramsay then 
stabbed Ruthven twice in the lower part of the body, and the 
King pushed him backwards through the door down the stairs, on 
which he was met by Sir Thomas Erskine and Dr. Herries, who 
despatched him, while he exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas! I had not the wyte 
o’t!” Ramsay and the other two Royal attendants, however, were 
now assailed in their turn by the Earl of Gowrie and seven of 
his servants, and the contest was only decided by some one calling 
out that the King was slain, when Gowrie, as if paralyzed with 
horror, dropped the point of his weapon, and Ramsay, throwing 
himself within his guard, passed his sword through his body and 
slew him on the spot. Even on the face of the facts as detailed 
by the King, Ramsay, and the other Royal attendants, the conduct 
of the Ruthvens is inexplicable and self-contradictory, on the 
suggestion that they really intended anything against the King’s 
life. There was certainly some cabal of the Ruthvens immediately 
preceding the King’s visit, but those who most recently have ex- 
amined into the affair are of opinion that were the real facts 
known, they would add another to the already dark shadows on 
the character of James VI. However this may be, John Ramsay's 
fortune was made by the part he played, or professed to have 
played, in the drama. He had the barony of Eastburn, in the 
county of Haddington, conferred on him, November 15, 1600, and 
was created Viscount Haddington and Lord Ramsay of Barres, 
June 11, 1606, and had a grant of arms commemorating his achieve- 
ment. He had also a grant of the lands and baronies belonging to 
the abbey of Melrose, which were erected for him intoa barony, but 
he resigned, as we have seen, the title of Lord Ramsay of Melrose to 
his elder brother. After several vicissitudes of Court favour, he 
was on the 22nd of January, 1620, created a peer of England as 
Baron of Kingston-on-Thames and Earl of Holderness, with the 
right of bearing the sword of State before the King on every 5th 
of August, the day appointed to commemorate the alleged deliver- 
ance of James from the Gowrie plot. The Earl died without issue 
in February, 1625, when his titles became extinct. 


his eldest son William, second Lord Ramsay, who was advanced to 
the dignity of Earl of Dalhousie and Lord Ramsay of Keringtoun, 
to himself and his heirs male, by a patent dated at Holyrood, 
June 29, 1633, on occasion of the coronation of Charles I. He 
warmly espoused the cause of the Covenant, and was one of the 
Covenanting Lords at Edinburgh who signed a letter to the 
Earl of Essex on April 19, 1639, protesting against the alarm 
and misrepresentations caused in England by the warlike pre- 
parations of the Scots, and he held a command in Leslie’s army 
which crossed the Tweed in 1640. In 1641 Alexander, Eart 
of Dalhousie, was one of the Lords recommended by the Parlia- 
ment to the King as councillors in place of those contained 
in the King’s list, and in his subsequent entries Balfour calls the 
Earl constantly ‘* Alexander.” It is strange that the Lyon Kings 
at-Arms should fall into such a mistake in copying his official 
rolls of Parliament. It is to be observed that in recording the 
creation of the earldom he calls the nobleman William. Has, 
then, an Earl Alexander been omitted from the line of Dalhousiein 
the ordinary peerage-books ? Leaving this point to be determined 
by future inquirers into the family pedigree, we will proceed with 
the account of the actions attributed to the Earl of Dalhousie, 
whether a William or Alexander. On the 26th of November, 
1643, the Committe2 of Estates appointed among other regiments 
to be levied one (of horse) to be commanded by the Earl of Dal- 
housie, consisting of two troops from the sheriffdom of Berwick, 
two troops from the sheriffdom of Haddington, two troops from 
the sheriffdom of Edinburgh, one troop from the sheriffdom of 
Stirling under Sir William Bruce, and one troop from the sheriff- 
dom of Linlithgow. With this regiment the Earl appears to have 
marched into England in January, 1644, in the army of the Earl 
of Leven, and his regiment was certainly at Marston Moor in the 
July of that year, being one of the three Scotch regiments of 
horse which formed the support to Sir Thomas Fairfax’s horse,, 
and on his defeat by Goring being also broken and taking refuge 
with Cromwell and the victorious wing of the Parliament’s army. 
Whether the Earl himself was there is rendered somewhat doubtful,. 
by his name appearing in Balfour as having taken his seat in the 
Scotch Parliament in the beginning of June. At any rate his 
regiment was recalled in this year to Scotland, to assist Argylt 
against Montrose, the sister of whose wife (a daughter of the Earl 
of Southesk) Dalhousie had married. On the sentence of for- 
feiture passed on Montrose in the following year, we find Dal- 
housie and Southesk expressly permitted to abstain from voting 
on account of this family connection with Montrose. On the 
26th of October, 1646, Dalhousie was appointed to the office 
of high sheriff of the county of Edinburgh, and his name 
appears among the nominations to a colonelship in Hamil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Engagement” of the 4th of May, 1648; but he seems 
not to have accepted the command, as he was not after- 
wards excluded from Parliament by Argyll’s party in Jaunu- 
ary, 1649, when a severe anti-Engagement test was adopted. 
He joined with Argyll in supporting the King of Scots in 1650, 
and was appointed to the command of a regiment of horse to 
be raised from Midlothian. On this account he incurred a fine. 
of £1,500 in Cromwell’s Act of Oblivion of April 12, 1654, his. 
Christian name unfortunately not being mentioned in that Act. 
He survived the Restoration, and died February 11, 1674. He 
had married, secondly, a daughter of Sir Alan Apsley, and sister 
of the celebrated Lucy Hutchinson, but had only children by his 
first wife, being succeeded by his son George, second Earl of 
Dalhousie, who died the next year, 1675, leaving a son William, 
who then became third Earl of Dalhousie. This Earl was sworr 
a Privy Councillor, February 23, 1682, and high sheriff of the 
county of Edinburgh in the same year, in which year he also 
died, and was succeeded by his eldest son George, fourth Earl of 
Dalhousie, who was under age at the time of his father’s death, 
and narrowly escaped being brought up as a Catholic at Douay, 
through the interest of the Chancellor Perth. He was too young 
to be conspicuous at the crisis of the Revolution, and was killed 








His elder | 


in Holland in a duel by a Mr. Hamilton in 1696. His next 
brother, William, succeeded as fifth Earl of Dalhousie, and was 
appointed high sheriff of Edinburghshire in February, 1703. 
He steadily supported the Union, was Colonel of the Scottish: 
Guards sent to the assistance of the Archduke Charles in Spain ; 
became Brigadier-General in January, 1710, and died unmarried 
in Spain in the October following. He had been persuaded by 
his mother to execute a disposition of his estates and honours to his 
sister, but the Queen not having previously accepted his resigna- 
tion of the honours, the disposition was ineffectual as to them, 
and as it was invalid as to the estate also, as the consent of a quorum 


brother, George, first Lord Ramsay of Dalhousie, wassucceede 1 by | of his “ interdictors” was not obtaiued, his sister succeeded 
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to his personal property only. The earldom and real estates 
devolved on his cousin William, sixth Earl of Dalhousie, son of 
the Hon. Captain John Ramsay, second son of the first Earl. 
He was the patron of Alan Ramsay the poet, who addressed him 
as 
“ Dalwolsey of an auld descent! 
My stoup! my pride! my ornament!” 
He died on the Sth December, 1739. His eldest son, George, 
who had married Jean. second daughter of the Hon. Henry 
Maule, brother of the Earl of Panmure, died in his father’s life- 
time, and the latter was succeeded as seventh Earl of Dalhousie by 
his grandson Charles, who was a lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
and died unmarried, January 29, 1764, and was succeeded by his 
brother George, eighth Earl of Dalhousie, who had studied the 
law, and became a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 1757. 
In February, 1775, he was appointed one of the Lords of Police, 
High Commissioner to the Assembly of the Church from 1777 to 
1782, and a Scotch representative peer in 1774, 1780, and 1784. On 
the death of his uncle, William Earl of Panmure, in 1782, the 
extensive property of that family devolved on him in life-rent, in 
virtue of a settlement, with remainder to his second son, the Hon. 
William Ramsay. Lord Dalhousie died in France, November 4, 
1787. Ilis eldest son George succeeded as ninth Karl of Dalhousie, 
entered the army, had a command in the West Indies in 1795, and 
in Ireland during the rebellion of ‘98; in the campaign in Iol- 
land in 1789; and in the expedition to Egypt in 1801. He became 
a major-general in the army in 1808, went on the disastrous 
Walcheren expedition of 1809, and remained there till the place 
He again served under Wellington, and distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo. Ie became a Scotch representative 
peer in 1796, and was several times re-chosen. On August 11, 
1815, he was made a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Dal- 
housie, of Dalhousie Castle. From the year 1820 to 1828 he was 
Governor of Lower Canada. In politics he was a Tory. He died 
on the 21st of March, 1838, and was succeeded as tenth Earl by 
his son James Andrew, who was one of the * following ” of Sir 
Robert Peel, but wi!l be known hereafter by his Governorship of 
India from 1847 to 1856, so much praised at the time, so much 
decried subsequently. Vosterity will probably decide that he 
was a really great man, framed in a mould which was scarcely the 
one best adapted to his age. An indifferent financier and care 
less of popular feeling, he framed imperial plans of conquest and 
of fusion which his immense administrative ability and political 
daring enabled him to carry out to the full. During his eight 
years of power he added four great kingdoms—the. Punjaub, Nag- 
pore, Oude, and Pegu—to his Sovereign’s dominions, covered India 
with telegraphs, laid down the railway plan now being com- 
pleted, reformed the administration of justice, and re-organized 
every department of the State upon the English basis. His pro- 
ject was to convert the Indian continent into one vast homogene- 
ous military monarchy, governed by one mind acting through 
English laws, and supporting the English system of ideas, and 
had he lived and continued Viceroy he might have succeeded. He 
was compelled to resign by ill health in 1856, and the national 
spirit of the country, rebounding the moment his strong com- 
pression was relaxed, broke out in the mighty rebellion falsely 
called, because the fighting castes moved first, the Indian mutiny. 
On the 25th of August, 1849, he was created Marquis of Dal- 
housie, of Dalhousie Castle, in the county of Edinburgh, and of the 
Punjaub in the peerage of the United Kingdom. He was also 
Governor of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports. He 
returned from India to die by inches under a most distressing 
disease, which disabled him from attempting any personal defence 
of his Iudian policy—a defence, indeed, which he was far too 
haughty to attempt. Hedied on the 19th of December, 1860, with- 
out male issue, when the marquisate and barony of Dalhousie be- 
came extinet, but the Scotch earldom of Dalhousie devolved on his 
cousin Fox Maule, second Baron Panmure, son of the Lon. William 
Ramsay, second son of the cighth Earl of Dalhousie, who had 
assumed the name of Maule on succeeding to the estates of his 
great-uncle the Earl of Panmure, and was created Baron Panmure, 
September 16, 1831. Fox Maule, who has re-assumed the name of 
Ramsay in addition to that of Maule, the present and eleventh 
Earl Dalhousie, succeeded his father in April, 1852, as Baron 
Panmure, and has been a leading statesman of the Whig party, 
was Under-Secretary of State from 1835 to 1841, when he became 
Vice-President of the Board of ‘Trade, and resigued with his party 
in the same year. Ie was Secretary at War from 1846 to 1852, 
and again from 1855 to 1858. He is otherwise known for his 
strong Evangelical opinions, which have modified to a certain 


was evacuated. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
[From ovr Srectar Corresronpent.] 
New York, June 23, 1865, 
We have had two little riots of short duration in the vicinity of 
New York this week. On Tuesday the firemen of some small 
towns in King’s County, Long Island, just across the river, met 
by appointment at a place called Flushing for a trial of their skill 
and their engines. During the trial a tumult arose,—it is not 
known exactly how, and it does not matter,—which soon became 
violent, and ended in a general scrimmage. Clubs, stones, and 
even pistols and knives were freely used by the combatants; and 
for half an hour or more the place, which is a quiet Quaker vil- 
lage, around which the villas of merchants and professional men 
are scattered, was in an uproar. Beside some of the rioters, some in- 
offensive people were injured severely, though not seriously. ‘There 
was not constabulary force enough in the place to put down the riot, 
but it was brought to a sudden stop by a deluge of rain. It is very 
remarkable, by the way, this power of water to quench passion as 
well as fire. Here were men who were in the habit of using the 
element, not much internally, or much more externally perhaps, but 
still familiarly, and yet they could not stand up under a thunder 


shower. Their wrath subsided, and their ringleaders were ar- 
rested. The names of all the wounded among the rioters that are 


known are Pat McGinnis, McCarthy, Edward Mecllugh, Charles 
Van Dyke, and F. Kelly. The other riot was of a more serious 
character. It took place on Wednesday, about nine miles from 
the city, on Staten Island, a beautiful place, also filled with villa 
residences of people whose business is in New York. On this island 
the Government has a large enclosure, used as a place of storage 
for the immense quantities of cotton that have been captured at 
the South. To protect this cotton against * Confederates on 
detached service,” who otherwise would make a bonfire of it in very 
short order, a regiment of troops, the 66th New York, has been 
detailed, and a revenue cutter lies off the shore. At a tavern 
near this cotton enclosure another New York regiment, the 133rd, 
just returned from the South, was welcomed by its friends, and 
appears to have had a very jolly time of it. Some men of the 
66th, off duty, also got jolly, and from jollity advanced to pug- 
nacity, thrust themselves into the merry-making, were thrust out, 
resisted, and were worsted. Not willing to accept the situation, 
they got their muskets and charged bayonets. ‘Their arms were 
taken from them, and they were driven to their quarters. ‘The 
men of the 133rd and their friends, not coutent with this success, 
attempted to follow up their victory, and break into the enclosure, 
Then a drunken sense of duty working with a drunken esprit 
corps brought more of the 66th into the fray, and a desultory 
musketry fight began, in which many persons were severely 
wounded. The Licutenant-Colonel, Nelson, of the 66th suddenly 
arriving to take command, was shot through the left lang by one 
of his own men, and his wound may prove mortal. ‘The affair 
was on the verge of assuming very formidable dimensions, when 
the arrival of Captain Wilson of the revenue cutter, with twelve 
sober sailors armed with cutlasses and revolvers, checked the riot, 
though not without a free use of their arms. The men of the 
133rd and their partizans were driven away from the gates, andl 
their ringleaders arrested, and the turbulent ones of the 66th met 

with similar treatment. Order was soon restored, and has not 
since been in the least violated. ‘The affair was simply a tremen- 
dous drunken row among men who had arms in their hands, and 
who had lately been in the habit of using them very freely. 

On this very day the Court of Appeals of the State made a 

decision which has an indirect, although not insignificant, connec- 

tion with the condition of things in this city and its vicinity of 

which these disturbances are the fruit. By that decision the 

volunteer Fire Department of New York is defeated in its attempt 
to set aside, as unconstitutional, alaw passed at the last session of 
the State Legislature, establishing a paid Fire Department under 

the control of a commission appointed by the State. It might be 

reasonably supposed that men would be glad to have the severe 

and perilous duty of putting out fires in a great city like this 

taken off their hands. But no, the volunteer firemen resisted 

stoutly, on the ground that the Legislature had not the right to 

interfere in such a local matter in the case of a chartered city. A 

pure public spirit was not, however, the animating motive of this 

resistance. ‘I'he firemen of New York and Brooklyn, taken as a 

whole, are, as I believe [ have told you before, the roughest and 

rowdiest of our population, ‘Thirty or forty years ago mom)ers 

of the most respectable and cultivated families in the city were 

volunteer firemen, and the department was in the main made up 
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our population and the sad deterioration of our city government all 
that has been changed, and for the last fifteen years the five com- 
panies have been made up of men who sought in thein the means 
of a quasi-legal life of violence, the opportunity of plunder at fires, 
and the influence in city politics sure to pertain to such a large 
organization of the ‘+ democracy.” The candidate for any city 
office who had the firemen and the Irish at his back was sure to 
go in. <A few years ago there was yet another powerful support 
of corruption and misrule—nothing less than the old Municipal 
Police Department. The men in this body were the mere creatures 
and tools of the vilest and most unscrupulous politicians, of whom 
Mr. Fernando Wood was the bright example and the chief. ‘The 
combination thus produced was, within the city limits, all-power- 
ful; and to break it up seemed impossible. Year after year 
matters grew worse, and we were in danger of lapsing into stolid, 
inert despair, when an attempt was made to correct the evil by 
legislation on the part of the State for a district of which the 
city was part. This produced the Metropolitan Police Department, 
which has power in what is called the Metropolitan district, includ- 
ing the city and the three contiguous counties. Most happily it has 
proved successful, It was resisted on the plea of unconstitutional 
interference with local independence by Mr. Wood, then Mayor, 
and his municipal police, and resisted even unto blood, But the 
law was found constitutional, and Mr. Wood was put down. ‘The 
establishment, with a similar maintenance of its constitutionality, 
of a paid Fire Department by a law of the State is another step 
in the same direction. ‘This step, however, seems to be toward 
the centralization of government, in the State at least, and may 
be regarded by persons not well informed upon our affairs as an 
evidence that we, upon fair trial, have begun to distrust the work- 
ing of purely democratic institutions. 

I am reminded by the consideration of these facts of the follow- 
ing passage which appeared in the Saturday Review of the 25th 
of last February :—‘‘ There is not the smallest ground for the asser- 
tion that Englishmen have regarded the orderly and legitimate 
working of American institutions with jealousy or dislike.” Why 
should they so regard them? For those institutions, those of them 
at least that are essential, are purely English; and the germ and 
nucleus of them all, the town meeting, was brought over here 
from Old England, as the reviewer afterwards well remarks, by 
our forefathers, with all our fundamental laws. But the Review 
goes on to say :—* It is not in New England villages, but in the 
great cities of the United States, that English politicians study 
for their own instruction and warning the effects of universal suf- 
frage. It is notorious that in New York the taxes are imposed by 
the rabble, and that they are expended with notorious profligacy 
by their nominees . It is publicly alleged that the extra- 
ordinary prevalence of crime in New York is attributable to the 
connivance of judges who by the machinery of universal suffrage 
are virtually appointed by the criminal classes.” Passing by 
with mere mention the fact that the prevalence of crime in New 
York is, compared with that in London, and Liverpool, and Paris, 
not extraordinary, but less than ordinary, all these assertions about 
New York are true, most true. But to determine their value in 
the estimation of what the reviewer calls, using those two 
vague words, American institutions, I submit that it is 
essential to know the composition of ‘ the rabble” who 
impose the taxes, and of ** the criminal classes” who virtually 
appoint the judges. If the people who impose these onerous taxes 
and cause their shameful waste, if the criminal el: 
point these corrupt judges are the product of ‘+ American institu- 
tions,” if they are in any way an indigenous growth of ‘+ Ameri- 
can” society, the implied conclusions against those institutions and 
that society are well drawn. And should it appear that universal 
suffrage is an ** American” institution, and that the evils in ques- 
tion are brought about by universal suffrage, Ll see no way of avert- 
ing just condemnation. But here at least it is equally notorious with 
the above-named facts that the rabble and the criminal classes of 
New York city and its vicinity are not the fruit of ‘+ American” 
institutions, or the product of ** American” soil. By the last 
official State report of criminal statistics accessible to me, that of 
1861, I find that of 56,662 cases tried in the courts of special 
sessions of New York, Brooklyn, and the seven other princi- 
pal cities in the State, 26,983 were foreigners. Of 87,682 
arrests by the metropolitan police force in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn (they in reality, as you remember, forming 


‘ses who ap- 





one city) in that year 65,488 were foreigners. And it must 
be remembered that even of this small proportionate number 
of these criminal and disorderly people who are not rated as 
foreigners, a very large majority are boys of from fifteen to 
twenty, born here of Irish or German parentage, and brought up 





in the Irish or German quarters of the city, which are almost as 
much Treland and Germany as Belfast and Hamburg are. This 
we know in a general way, but it is shown by the lust published 
report of the Howard Mission, an institution for the care and 
reformation of vagrant children, those who in two or three years 
form a part of the dangerous classes. In 1863 that institution 
received 605 children, of whom 24 were born in this country! Of 
the remaining 581, 315 were Irish and 224 German. My readers 
may have noticed that of the five wounded men in the firemen’s 
riot at Flushing four were Irish and one German; and Captain 
Wilson, who quelled the soldiers’ riot on Staten Island, himself told 
me that the combatants were almost without exception Irishmen. 
Both parties were New York City regiments. 

Now it must be admitted, and I admit it willingly and almost 
gladly, that in the City of New York wniversal suffrage produces 
all manner of evil. If our society and our political system could 
properly be studied in this city, democracy could not be defended, 
—-it would be a folly, almost a crime, that could not be palliated. 
But why the politicians of Great Britain should study our society 
and our political system, ** not in New England villages,” where 
political power is wielded and society is administered by men who 
are of ** American institutions,” and whose instinct of self-govern- 
ment is the fruit of two certuries of use and development, but in 
* the great cities,” which are given over to men who are not the 
product of the soil or the institutions of the country, and whoa 
few years ago were little, if at all, above the sert adseriptus glebae, 
passes my poor comprehension. One very decidedly ** American 
institution ” which pervades the Free States is the education of the 
whole people ; and strangely enough this ‘* American” institution 
was established by some Englishmen more than two hundred years 
ago, in one of those very New England villages. [low thoroughly 
it works may be gathered from the fact that of 5,000 men from 
Vermont mustered by one oflicer into our army in the late war, 
there were only six who could not read and write. They were 
about all the foreigners there were in the 5,000. Five of them 
were Irishmen, and the sixth was a Canadian Frenchman. My 
authority is the mustering officer himself, ‘That reading and writing 
did not take the pluck out of these men is shown, I venture to say, 
by the fact that of the 32,000 and odd men furnished by Vermont to 
the war, out of her population of 315,000, more than 16,000 were 
killed or wounded. ‘These reading, writing, thinking, fighting 
fellows were almost to a man the sons of farmers who owned their 
own farms. In their State only 42 persons were sent to a State 
prison in 1861 (the year of the last published returns), and of these 
only 21 were Vermonters. ‘This is no singular instance. I have 
selected Vermont only because of the fact about the six men who 
could not write their own names. 

The supposition that manhood suffrage is universal here is quite 
erroneous. But I must bring this letter to a close, and only point, 
for instance, to Connecticut, another New England State where 
ability to read the Constitution intelligibly is necessary to the 
possession of the franchise. But we suffer no evil from the near 
approach to manhood suffrage that we have in comuunities of our 
own people. In them our chief trouble is to get universal exer- 
cise of the suffrage. If we can only get that, even the State of 
New York can walk erect under its load of Irish and Germans, 
bundled together in the great city. I have read in a London 
periodical which [ hold in high esteem, an opinion that there is an 
instinct of governing which is transmitted with the blood of a 
ruling family, and that a dull German monarch, who might not 
know cnough even to understand his philosophical gehe/mrath, a 
new man, would have in his head a consciousness of what it is to 
govern men which the counsellor never could attain. Whether 
this be true or not, of course [ cannot tell ; but Ido know that the 
instinct of governing as a part of the State is inherited here by 
millions. I do know, because [ have seen, that an equal part in 
government can be safely trusted to men of English race, who have 
been trained to it through generations, who have been educated at 
least so far as to make them thoughtful, and enable them to provide 
themselves food for thought, and who have an owner's interest in 
the soil on which they live ; and I know, because L have seen, that, 
in this country at least, it cannot be safely intrusted to any 
others. Manhood suffrage in a land where the franchise is inher- 
ited, where every man if he will may be an educated Jandholder, 
and where there is no distinction of classes, seems according to the 





experience of this country to be the best basis of govermment yet 
discovered. But democrat (though not a Democrat) as [ am, I 
should much doubt its virtue under any other conditions. And 
yet, according to the Saturday Review, English politicians will 
study its workings, not among the millions of ‘+ Americans” who 
possess it under those conditions, normal here, but among a com- 
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paratively few imported Europeans, who are unfitted for it by 
ignorance, by inexperience, by lack of moral training, and by 
mental organize tion. A YANKEE. 


Art. 
ee 

BRITISH INSTITUTION.—THE ANCIENT MASTERS. 
Tuer: is less than usual to strike the eye in a first sight of this 
Exhibition. The attractiveness of a picture-gallery depends in the 
first instance on colour, and in a secondary degree on light and 
shade. Some people indeed profess to care for nothing but the 
thought or sentiment of a picture, and wholly to disregard the form 
of expression or language. But it may be doubted whether in 
this they do not deceive themselves,—whether the matter is every- 
thing to them and the manner nothing. 
whether, if they accurately represent their own feeling on the sub- 
ject, they derive any pleasure from a picture which they would 
not enjoy in a greater degree from having the same sentiment ex- 
pressel in words. It is certain, however, that these people are 
few in number. The majority are very sensible how differently 
the imagination is affected by different modes of expressing 
the same sentiment, and it may be taken for granted that the 
form is an essential ingredient of Art. The absence of so mna- 
terial a quality as colour is therefore a serious hindrance to 
the full effect of a painting. 
the impetuous magnificence of Rubens and the 
soberer charms of Teniers and Metzu, the Exhibition cannot 
justly be said to lack specimens by famous colourists, yet the ab- 
sence of all but one or two of the great Italian masters cannot but 
produce a chilling effect, and a regret for those broad masses of 
bright and harmonious colour by which they so effectually attract 
and engage the attention. Not that the Exhibition is without in- 
terest, or that, viewing them separately, the pictures are deficient 
in that power of appropriate expression without which the loftiest 
ideas or most elegant fancies cannot make a perfect picture. If 
(as might possibly happen) a cursory view has produced any such 
impression, a little attention will effectually remove it. 

The small collection of specimens by early Italian painters 
which hangs in the middle-room is good of its kind, but possesses 
more of antiquarian than artistic interest, or at least it is likely 
to find most favour with those who consider Art from a historical 
point of view. Putting out of the question *‘'The Madonna and 
Child,” by Margaritone, who never emerged from the conven- 
tional thraldom of the Byzantine school, and can scarcely be 
reckoned among the professors of that Art which was revived and 
set on its way by Cimabue, Giotto, and their immediate successors, 
there is a stiffness and incompleteness in the modes of expression 
wielded by these early artists, which, however intense the feeling 
which struggles through the imperfections of execution, and how- 
ever direct and uninterrupted the pedigree that connects them 
through years of regular improvement with later masters, yet in 
fecling separates them from their more accomplished successors by 
an impassable gulf. We look the works of the former as 
students of history tracing the gradual development of Art, but 


Giorgione, 


the works of the latter seize on our minds and stir our 
imaginations; we are no longer critics, but only admirers, 
In strong contrast to the deyoutness and religious senti- 


ment exhibited by A. Mantegna, L. di Credi, and Ercole da 
Ferrara, is the study of the merely external in the ‘* Man of 
Sorrows,” by Cima da Coaegliano, and the ** Head of Our Saviour,” 
by Antonello di Messina. In this latter every hair is painted, but 
the type of head is ignoble, such as he might have seen in Flanders, 
whither he went to acquire Van Eyck’s improved method of oil- 
painting. Compare Murillo’s treatment of the same subject (115). 

From these to Giorgione, though the time is short, the step 
difference in artistic treatment is immense. ‘The 
Venetian was indeed at all times distinguished from other Italian 
schools by its greater attention to effective management of colour 
and of light and shade, and in this direction none gave greater 
promise, few performed more, than Giorgione. The ‘ Musical 
Party,” from the Lansdowne collection, is too well-known to need 
detailed description, Much as it appears to have suffered by time 
in loss of freshness and delicacy, hastily as in parts it appears to 
have been originally painted, its splendour and massive composi- 
tion make it an example all the imore instructive, because it is 
so natural and free from the appearance of artifice. With such a 
reserve of strength and dignity what might not Giorgione (who 
did so much) have achieved, had not an early death cut him off 
from the refinement that comes with more advanced age? ‘There 


measured by 


Still more doubtful is it | 


And although with the splendour of | 


‘is a fine portrait of a “ Boy with a Racket,” by P. Veronese, in 
his best manner. “The Marriage at Cana,” attributed to the 
same master, is a coarse copy by an inferior hanl of the great 
picture in the Louvre. ‘I'wo small pictures of saints, by A. del 
| Sarto, intended apparently for mural or monumental decoration, 
| are remarkable for tender and harmonious colour. ** St. Mark's 
| Square, Venice” (46), is a more than usually pleasing picture by 
| Canaletto. And the large “St. John,” by Bassano (the elder’) 
| is conspicuous for its rich colour and chiaroscuro, and by a com- 
parative dignity of treatment not maintained in the master's later 

| years. 
The Dutch school is far better represented than the Italian. 
It is impossible to imagine anything better of their kind than the 
‘* Gentleman Writing a Letter” and the “Lady Reading a 
Letter,” by Metzu. ‘The subjects are just such as, in the hands of 
a good artist, give an impression of cultivated case—ofimm cum 
dignitate, but in the hands of an incompetent one are utterly 
Metzu’s treatment is perfect; the colour of one is 


| insipid, 
They are 


}remarkable for richness, the other for delicacy. 
| painted with delightful facility, and finished without either stint 
|or affectation of labour. Absolute mastery of the brush and a 
determination to view the subject as a whole have here produced 
their proper result. Some French artists of the present day ap- 
proach the same success. Without the thorough training which 
used to be secured by apprenticing young artists to approved 
masters, the works of Teniers would be of little value. With it, 
and with a keen pereeption of the beauty of gray light, he makes 
agreeable pictures of subjects which but for those qualities would 
hardly give much pleasure. In him it is the consummate art that 
we admire. Admirable also is the manner in which Jan Steen 
treats the homely subjects of the “ Drained Cask” and the 
“Pancake Girl.” In the former picture especially the grandeur 
and continuity of outline should be observed, and the unexpected 
grace thereby given to materials of little promise. ‘* Rembrandt's 
Mistress ” is a prominent but not the most pleasing picture in the 
middle room. It has nevertheless a wonderful appearance of 
reality. 

Of portraits by Rubens and his famous pupil Vandyck there is 
a goodly show. Rubens and his wife appear twice,—once as 
peasants, and again with their child in their proper characters. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s picture is a gorgeous piece of florid 
painting, quite characteristic, one is fain to think, of the mag- 
nificent knight who looks so prosperous and happy. Among the 
many Vandyck’s “ Dudley, Lord North,” is the most striking ; a 
noble head, stamped with ‘senatorial dignity,” and painted with 
rare union of tenderness and strength. Of the rest, * James 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond,” and *“ Charles I.” are most notice- 
able. The ** Portrait of a Lady,” by Dirk van Llerlem (82), and the 
‘Marquis of Montrose” (48), by Dobson, a now little-known 
artist, should not be overlooked. Vandyck’s ** Assumption” (16) 
is a most dainty bit of colour—like a blush-rose. 

The Dutch landscape painters must be shortly noticed. ‘The large- 
ness and simplicity of Ruysdacl may here be seen in several good 
pictures. ‘These qualities chiefly distinguish him from his pupil 
Hobbema, who could imitate his master’s palette, but not his treat- 
ment. In the * River View,” by Vander Capella, there is a sky 
of unusual truth, breadth, and beauty. ‘The skies in ** A Village 
Festival,” by ‘Teniers, and in ** A] Hawking Party,” by Wouver- 
mans, are also spacious and good. ‘ A Landscape with Cattle” 
(106), by Cuyp, is a beautiful specimen of his sunlit atmosphere 
and simplicity of treatment. In the former quality he excels 
anything by Claude here exhibited. Claude 
only French names in the catalogue. By the 
a very brilliant girl's head (7). 

The fame of the English school of portrait 
depends mainly on the honoured names of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. Itis a rare thing to see a Reynolds so fresh in colour as 
Lord Cadogan’s picture of three gentlemen in a library. It looks 
as if painted in the reign of Victoria, only our present portrait 
painters would hardly condescend to the trouble of making the 
bookshelves do such excellent service. ‘There is a good Hoppner 
(164), yet another “ Lady Hamilton,” by Romney (one of his 
best), and a family picture by Hogarth, very curious as a repre- 
| sentation of manners and customs. Within these five years it has 
been discovered that Crome was a great landscape painter. In 
‘his own time he was probably too naturalistic to please the 
‘general taste. Constable demolished the old superstition about 
landscape painting, and now Crome’s merits are acknowledged, 

His ‘‘Sea-shore, with Boats” (159), is very beautiful in its 
|simplicity, its just proportions, and silvery light. Another 
| + Landscape ” (136) is also a simple subject grandly treated. It 


and Greuze are the 
last named there is 


painting still 
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is surprising indeed to find how with all our present running after 
“Nature” we are beaten by our elders in this quality of 








simplicity. Wilson rarely failed to attain it. Look especially at 
144. P. Nasmyth was a closer student of natural details, but 
inferior in other qualities. V. 
BOOKS. 
a. 


MR. GROTE’S PLATO.* 

Ir is not surprising that the historian of Greece should have 
selected the writings of Plato as a subject for special treatment. 
For, whether those writings be regarded as the work of perhaps 
the most original and commanding genius that ever Greece pro- 
duced, or as a part of the result of the extraordinary influence 
exercised by Socrates upon his age and country, no subject could 
easily be more attractive. ‘The present volumes, however, do not 
limit themselves to Plato. ‘They contain, in addition to the fullest 
treatment of the works of Plato, a sketch—and there are not 
materials for anything more—of the history of Greek philosophy 
before Socrates. ‘They treat also of Xenophon and other less 
known followers of Socrates, and the preface gives hope of a new 
work, of which Aristotle will be the principal character, to com- 
plete the history of Hellenic philosophy down to the end of the 
fourth century before Christ. 

Nevertheless the work before us may be regarded as in some sense 
an elaboration of the chapter upon the life of Socrates in the History 
of Greece, as wellas a justification of the views therein propounded. 
Mr. Grote there put forward two opinions about Socrates, which 
differ considerably from those usually entertained. ‘The first was 
that the Sophists have been very much misrepresented, and by no 
means deserve the ill name given them by Plato; that they were 
not bad men and corruptors of morality, or adepts in what we 
call sophistical reasoning ; and that Socrates himself, as one who 
dealt with the very same kind of subjects as the professed Sophists, 
was to all intents and purposes a member of the class. We have 
indeed no means of forming a judgment of the Sophists except 
through the representations of their great enemy, Plato, and of the 
danger of judging any one by the statements of an opponent Mr. 
Grote gives a curious and instructive example in the first volume 
of his present work. Referring to a writer upon Plato who speaks 
of Schleiermacher as ‘‘a Sophist who delights in intentional un- 
truthfulness, who knows quite well how the case stands, but takes 
pains to make it appear in another light,” he says :— 

“ We know well, from other and independent evidence, what Schleier- 
macher really was,—that he was not only one of the most accomplished 
scholars, but one of the most liberal and estimable men of his age. 
But how different would be our appreciation if we had no other evidence 
to judge by except the dicta of his opponents, and even distinguished 
opponents like Hermann! If there be any point clear in the history of 
philosophy, it is the uncertainty of all judgments respecting writers and 
thinkers founded upon the mere allegations of opponents. Yet the 
Athenian Sophists, respecting whom we have no independent evidence 
(except the general fact that they had a number of approvers and 
admirers), are depicted confidently by the Platonic critics in the 
darkest colours, upon the evidence of their bitter opponent, Plato, and 
in colours darker than even his evidence warrants.” 

The argument urged by Mr. Grote in the History of Greece, and 
repeated here, that the Sophists enjoyed the confidence of the 
higher classes in Athens, and were eagerly sought after and 
liberally paid for their instructions, is undoubtedly valid against 
any extreme view of their character and influence ; but it would 
be too much to infer that there was not a broad distinction between 
them and Socrates, or that Plato had no ground for his hostility. 
The Sophists were simply professional teachers of rhetoric, lecturers 
upon literature, philosophy, and politics, men who undertook to 
prepare youths for entrance upon public life, and who had quali- 
fied themselves for their duties by study and travel. It would be 
absurd to suppose that they announced their willingness to teach 
young men how to reason speciously, and carry a bad cause against 
a good one; nor did they even place this end before their own 
minds as that towards which their efforts were to be directed. 
But that conviction, not truth, is the end of oratory, may be 
admitted by every one without any immoral intention. ‘This fact 
the Sophists would naturally make prominent in their instructions ; 
and independently of any evidence, it would be probable that their 
teaching tended to cultivate rhetorical readiness, argumentative 


dexterity, and other strong qualities, rather than profound | 


thought and really just views of men and things. ‘To say this 
is to bring no charge against the Sophists. It is merely 
to say that they undertook a certain kind of work not in itself 





discreditable, and there can be no doubt that they performed it 
ably. But Socrates, and Plato after him, saw that the acquirements 
thus gained were merely superficial, and without any solid basis 
in facts and things. They heard such wordsas “Truth,” “ Justice,’ 
“The Holy,” ‘*’The Honourable,” bandied about from one speaker to 
another, and they doubted whether any speaker had any idea of 
the meaning of these words, except in their temporary and acci- 
dental relation to particular persons and conditions. If not 
Socrates, at all events Plato felt deeply persuaded that there is 
an absolute justice and an absolute truth distinct from the opinions 
of men, and to show this, we believe, was the whole tendency 
both of the Socratic and Platonic dialectic. In this respect 
therefore Plato had some just ground for his opposition to the 
Sophists, and his master stands apart from them as one having 
very different and much higher aims. [t is true that Socrates was 
a teacher of youth, but he followed that calling not as a 
profession, but as .a duty imposed upon him by divine 
authority. He made nothing by his instructions, gave no lectures, 
established, or at least sought to establish, no school. His position 
was always independent, he imparted instruction by talking, and 
talked whenever he could find a listener. ‘The young men loved 
to exercise their wits in answering his questions ; the conservative 
middle-aged men dreaded the power of his logic ; some regarded 
him as half-buffoon, half-impostor ; a few treasured up the rare 
wisdom which fell from his lips. ‘The position of the Sophists is 
paralleled everywhere—in this country partly by our University 
professors, partly by our public lectwrers—but that of Socrates is 
perfectly unique. Even Greece, with its free mode of life, so 
much of it passed in the open air, supplied no similar case. ‘That 
a citizen, not educated with any special view to the pursuit of 
philosophy, should have made it the business of life to impart and 
to seek wisdom by questioning, and that he should have pursued 
his system of cross-examination at all times, anc in all places, and 
with all manner of persons; that he should have done this with a 
high moral purpose, and in the strong conviction of a divine 
commission, and so effectually as to become a martyr to the truth, 
and leave behind him an everlasting fame—this is what gives 
to the life of Socrates its profound interest and its exceptional 
character. 

The other opinion with which Mr. Grote’s name is identified is 
that the teaching of Socrates was almost entirely negative. ‘This 
opinion proceeds upon a thorough acquaintance with the sources 
of information left to us, and cannot well be altogether erroneous. 
What we differ from in toto is Mr. Grote’s opinion as to the drift of 
‘There is negative teaching with a strongly 


the negative teaching. 
It was 


positive drift, and negative teaching purely destructive. 
undoubtedly a part, and a very important part, of the task 
of Socrates to make men painfully conscious how little they 
really understood the meaning of the words most frequently in 
their mouths,—to show them that they spoke of just men, just 
measures, and so forth, without knowing anything about 
the real thing by which men and measures become just. 
And this process of convincing people that they were really 
ignorant of those things which they fanciel they knew, even 
when it was followed for the time being by a purely negative 
result, was highly useful and necessary. It is difficult for 
us in this stage of thought to recall the time when abstract 
terms first became subjects of reflection and discussion. But 
we cannot do justice to Socrates and Plato without remember- 
ing that the subjects of the Platonic dialogues had never before 
been brought under any kind of analytical treatment, and had 
the service rendered by Socrates been merely the intellectual one 
of disengaging the abstract term from the particular cases to 
which it was applied in common speech, and exciting men’s minds 
to look for definitions sufficiently general to embrace all single 
examples, it would still have been invaluable. We do not think, 
however, that the object of either Plato or Socrates was thus 
simply intellectual, much less that it was entirely negative. What 
says the great Athenian himself ?— 

“Even if you Dikasts acquit me, I shall not alter my course. I shall 
continue, as long as I hold life and strength, to exhort and interrogate 
in my usual strain, telling every one whom I meet, —‘ You, a citizen of the 
great and intelligent Athens, are you not ashamed of busying yourself 


to procure wealth, reputation, and glory, in the greatest possible quan- 
tity, while you take neither thought nor pains about truth, or wisdom, 





or the fullest measure of goodness for your mind?’ If any one denies 
| the charge, and professes that he does take thought for those objects, 
| I shall not let him off without questioning, cross-examining, and expos- 
|ing him. And if he appears to me to affirm that he is virtuous without 
| being so in reality, I shall reproach him for caring least about the 
greater matter, and most about the smaller.” 


* Plato, and the other Companic Socrates. By G irote. Le : " . i ds 4 
seine no ¢ other Companions of Socrates. By George Grote ondon: John Those are the grand, the almost sublime, words of the Apology as 
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rendered by Mr. Grote, and they are regarded by him as convey- 
ing authentically the sense of what was spoken by Socrates. 

There can be no question that Mr. Grote is quite right in regard- 
ing the Dialogues of Search as the true exponents, so far as 
Plato is concerned, of the Socratic dialectic. ‘The cosmical specu- 
lations of the Timeus, the political theories of the Republic, must 
be set down as purely Platonic. So far as Plato has given us 
Socrates at all, we must look for his image in those compositions 
which discuss the ethical and personal, rather than the physical or 
political side of life. Even these dialogues cannot of course be 
accepted without qualification as furnishing a picture of the real 
Socrates. But we do not doubt that they exhibit pretty faithfully 
one phase (and that the most likely to give offence) of the man- 
ner of conversation which he followed. ‘The question therefore, 
is important, whether those dialogues are purely negative in their 
tendency or not. Their main work is very far indeed from one of 
destruction, and even in the least satisfactory dialogues we find a 
positive aim underlying the destructive process. ‘Take, for exam- 
ple, the Euthyphron or the Minos. The subject of the one is holiness, 
the subject of the other is law. Neither word is defined, but the 
objectin both dialogues is the same, namely, to separate the general 
idea from all connection with the finite and conditional, to show 
that that is not holiness which seems so to one man or another, nor 
that law which is enacted by the State, or which is so regarded at 
Athens or in Persia; but that holiness and law are things real 
and eternal, and independent of the mutations of human opinion. 
Even in the Charmides, where temperance is the subject discussed, 
and where the result seems to be only confusion, there is still this 
positive principle maintained, that temperance is a good, and that 
whether it can be defined or not the man who has it is blessed. 
This indeed is the true conclusion of the argument, and it seems 
as though Socrates wished to ridicule the pretensions of the Sophists, 
and to teach that to possess a virtue is better than to discuss it. Is 
that a negative result? Itshould be remarked, however, that so far 
as these dialogues are Socratic, they probably exaggeratethe assump- 
tion of intellectual humility, while so far as they are Platonic they 
are preparatory to a farther development of the subject discussed. 
Mr. Grote indeed will not permit us to look forward from those 
merely suggestive compositions to the later dogmatic ones, nor 
does he recognize any connection between the two; but here we 
cannot concur with him. Without denying that the German 
critics have run into extravagance in their attempts to find an 
entirely harmonious system of philosophy throughout the works 
of Plato, and to arrange the dialogues accordingly, rejecting as 
spurious such as refused to adapt themselves to their pre-con- 
ceived ideas, we think Plato wrote from the first with a view to 
a positive system, though no doubt it was only in the course of 
time that that system was fully developed. 

‘Thus much we have said merely to modify what we think ex- 
cessive in Mr. Grote’s statements. In much of what he says we 
heartily concur. His criticisms on the dialogues are always 
valuable ; his analysis is exact, and sufficient to enable the reader 
to form his own opinion. In regard to the genuineness of the 
works commonly ascribed to Plato Mr. Grote is conservative, 
differing in this respect from the German critics. His arguments 
upon this point are copious and strong. 

We have to thank Mr. Grote for a most valuable contribution 
to the study of Plato—valuable to the student, and full of interest, 
we think, for the general reader. It is to us surprising that works 
so famous, so abounding in eloquence and poetry, so lofty in their 
moral tone, so majestic in their march of thought, so varied and 
so vivid in their pictures of Grecian life, have not attracted more 
attention, in some English form, from readers unacquainted with 
the original. For our part, we feel no scholar’s jealousy which 
would make us wish to see Plato closed from profane eyes. With 
this work of Mr. Grote’s, and other aids which haye recently been 
given to the world, we would rather look forward to a time, we 
hope not far distant, when it shall be thought as little pedantic to 
quote Plato as Shakespeare. 





PRECIOUS STONES.* 
Ix this beautiful volume, got up as only his books ever seem to be 
got up, with a simple elegance in strict accord with his style, Mr. 
King endeavours to include all that is known upon the history 
and qualities of precious stones. Long distinguished as an authority 
upon *‘ gems” in the artistic sense of the word, he has in the 
course of his researches collected a vast quantity of information 
upon the materials employed for the designs he has studied so 
deeply, and this he has given to his readers in a series of papers 





—— Stones, Gems, and Precious Metals. By C. W. King, M.A. London: Bell 
n ald: . 





each containing a complete account of some one stone, its nature 
and qualities, its use in the ancient world, its magic reputation 
in the Middle Ages, the modern estimate of its value, the best 
known plain examples, and if it has been used for engravings, the 
highest specimens of art so preserved which in the course of his 
researches have come before him. Ile adds chapters upon gold 
and silver, upon pastes and the various devices for swindling the 
collector, a translation of ‘‘ Orpheus upon gems,” the ancient song 
which professes to describe all the mystic qualities ascribed to stones 
in the ancient world, a chapter on prices, and another contaiping: 
the chemical analysis of every stone. Of them all that on prices is 
the only unsatisfactory one, the public really needing information 
such as only an experienced lapidary can give-—a clue to compara- 
tive prices such as may enable them to check the trading jewellers, 
whose profits, necessarily large, are unreasonably increased by 
the ignorance of purchasers. Mr. King only informs us that 
the ruby when exceeding a carat in weight costs more than 
the diamond, the price rising occasionally to 100/. a carat, 
that the average value of the diamond of the highest quality 
is 30/. a carat (?), that emeralds and sapphires are worth when 
fine about 3/. per carat, that a perfect turquois half an inch 
in diameter may be worth 10/., but the little turquoises like 
millet seed usel to encrast jewels sell for sixpence a dozen, and 
that Brazilian topazes in the rough are not worth more than 2/. 
per pound. None of these prices will in the least help the pur- 
chaser, who will be told by the trade, which delights in fancy 
prices, that they are all absurd, and there are in practice, we 
fancy, only three rules worth much to the unskilled public when 
in search of really good stones. ‘These are, first, never to buy of 
a jeweller, but always unset stoaes of a lapidary who deals in 
nothing else. He will give you an indefinitely larger choice at an 
indefinitely lower price, and as you can really see an unset stone, 
you have at least the advantage of your eyes, which you have not 
when the stone is crusted up with what it pleases some jewellers 
to call gold. Secondly, buy no stone of any value without a 
written statement of its weight, verified before the purchaser's 
eyes, and thirdly, recollect that all stones except the finest 
diamonds and rubies are cheaper than the popular impression 
of their price, and that the inferior stones—beryls, topazes, 
amethysts, turquoises, garnets, and onyxes, are comparatively 
very cheap indeel, being produced in quantities which ren- 
der enormous prices simply waste of money. ‘The pink topaz, 
for example, often so highly valued by jewellers, is simply 
the yellow Brazilian topaz subjecte1 to the action of fire, and 
the aqua marina, a stone sometimes almost as beautiful as the 
emerald, existing in such masses as to have lost almost entirely its 
ancient value, the supply from Saxony, Siberia, and America being 
greatly in excess of the demand. ‘It possesses very great lustre, 
especially by lamp-light ; hence the lighter-coloured varieties have 
long been used in jewelry as fraudulent substitutes for the true 
diamond, a deception noted as early as the end of the fifteenth 
century by Camillo Leonardo in treating of the tricks of the jewel- 
lers in his own times. At present it is similarly employed in 
Germany under the name of ‘ Diamond of the Rhine.’ Hence it 
happens that people have often flattered themselves with being the 
owners of a diamond of enormous value, which, on examination by 
a skilful lapidary, has turned out to be nothing more than a small, 
worthless aquamarine. The stone has gone completely oat of 
fashion in this country (though not in Italy), in consequence of the 
abundance in which it is now produced by the different regions 
above mentione], and that too in masses often of enormous size, 
their dimensions reminding us of the monstrous smaragdi spoken 
of by Apion and Theophrastus. ‘Thus in the British Museum are 
two beryls from Aeworth, New Hampshire, one weighing 48 and 
the other 83 pounds.” We have often wondered that the translu- 
cence of this stone, a quality in which it is unequalled by any 
other found in such quantities, has not tempted jewellers into 
wasting it a little by cutting it into imitative forms. A coronal of 
small vine-leaves cut in beryls would be far more beautiful than 
the tasteless crust of gems recently used for tiaras. The Oriental 
art of imitating flowers in gems alone, without the intervention of 
enamels, seems forgotten by our jewellers, and might be revived, 
to the immense improvement of the taste of the very rich. The 
amethyst also is a gem of very much lower value than the majority 
of people believe. The true ‘ Oriental amethyst ” is of course of 
great price, being in fact a purple sapphire, but not one jeweller 
in five ever saw one, any more than he has seen a rose-coloured 
diamond, and the stone popularly so called, with its delicious 
colour, as of quivering port wine, is only a rock quartz coloured 
purple by the presence of manganese and iron, and is obtainable 
in endless quantities. 
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“Even in the last century the common amethyst was held in high 
estimation, when Queen Charlotte’s neckl.ce of weil-matched ametbysts, 
the most perfect ever got together, was valued at 2,000/; at present it 
would not command as mauy shillings, so vast has been the importation 
of late years of German amethysts and topazes (purple and yellow 
crystals of quartz), which are got in endless abundance from various 
parts of Hungary, Bohemia, and notably at Oberstein, where they are 
cut and polished by steam power, and despatched into all parts of Europo 
to be made up into cheap articles of jewelry. They are also found 
plentifully about Wicklow, in Ireland. Barbot mentions a crystal of 
this kind as recently brought to Paris of the vast weight of 65 kilos. 
(about 140 1b.). When the gem was in fashion it was formerly imported 
largely from the East Indies, and these were light-coloured, the purple 
being shaded not equably, but extremely lustrous. The colour of the 
amethyst can be dispelled by a careful roasting in hot ashes. Hence in 
the last century, when it was the great desideratum of the jewellers to 
obtain a suite of stones all exactly of the same tint, they were able to 
obtain this result by subjecting the several piecos to the heat for a 
greater or less time, until they were all brought to the same shade of 
purple. According to modern usage this is the only gem it is allowable 
to wear in mourning.” 

The garnet, however, which is popularly and most unfairly de- 
The Guarnaccino garnet, with a 


spised, is of much greater value. 
or purple 


sub-yellow, is a costly stone, and the “almandine,” 
garnet of Siam, sometimes fetches a high price, while even the in- 
ferior sorts are from their excessive hardness valuable. ‘* Our 
garnets and carbuncles, aluminous silicates coloured by iron oxide, 
are now supplied in vast quantities from the mines of Zoblitz in 
Silesia, from the Tyrol, and from Hungary. These are all inferior, 
both in beauty and hardness, to those from Siam, which sends 
stones of the richest red, tinged with yellow, besides its peculiar 
purple-tinted almandines. The latter also come in abundance from 
Ceylon ; hence their popular name of Ceylon rubies, by means of 
which our jewellers obtain a better price for them from the 
ignorant. In spite of this abundance, even now a stone of a certain 
size, of a fine rich tint, and free from flaws, is of considerable 
value, ranging from 8/. to 10/." ‘There are some glorious jewels 
extant in this stone, the finest in the world being in the collection 
of the Duke of Marlborough. ‘That very intaglio to which, as 
Kohler justly observes, neither ancient nor modern art has ever 
produced an equal as regards the skill and industry displayed in 
the execution, ‘ The Head of the Dog Sirius’ in the Marlborough 
collection, is engraved in a perfect Indian garnet of unusual size 
and beauty. The impression from this intaglio presents the heal 
in full relief, with open jaws, the interior of the mouth represented 
with miraculous fidelity ; an1 its value still further enhanced by 
the legend on the collar, TAIOS ETOIEI. 
this work has been disputed, without much cause ; 
that the artist Natter, to whom it has been assigned, was far from 
capable of producing such a masterpiece.” 

We cannot follow Mr. King through his volume, and prefer 
therefore to condense his information on two points, both of import- 
ance to the public from their extreme liability to be cheated—his 
account of the opal, and of the pastes by which able artists imitate 
The opal, now once again among the most fashionable 


certain it is 


all jewels. 
of stones, is composed of pure silica and water, the latter in the 
proportion of ten per cent., a structure which renders it very deli- 
cate, heat or extreme cold equally destroying it. Its strange 
iridescence, which Pliny thought combined the flash ef every stone, 
proceeds from ‘‘ the reflection and refraction of light in certain 
openings in the interior of its mass, which are not fissures, but 
arranged in regular directions.” ‘The water is imbibed from the 
outside, the stone being porous, and therefore liable to lose its 
colours when the fissures on which they depend get choked with 
dust or grease. The stone therefore is not one which it is worth 
while to purchase at very high prices, as it cannot be made to 
descend for generations with its lustre unimpairel. Those who 
possess it should be careful not to let water or soap approach it, 
and not to expose it to any excessive heat. ‘The gem is now prin- 
cipally procured from the Hungarian mines of Czervenitza and 
from Mexico, but purchasers must beware of the latter. ‘The Hun- 
garian opals exhibiting an uniform milkiness of surface, more or 
less iridescent, have from their greater density the advantage of 
resisting the effects of wear longer than any other sori, hence their 
superior value. But infinitely greater is the beauty of the Mexican 
when recent, presenting an unmixed globule of green fire, like the 
glowworm’s lamp, or a ball of phosphorus moistened with oil. 
Nevertheless of so porous a nature is this kind, that it becomes 
colourless if wetted, and changes to an opaque brown after a brief 
existence as a jewel, and consequently it has no value in the gem 
market.” 

Pastes or imitation stones of the best class are now almost always 


made in one way. The basis of all is ‘‘strass,” a substance so 


called from the chemist who invented it, which was formerly made 
from litharge, white sand, and potass, in nearly equal proportions, 
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but to these the Parisian makers now add a certain proportion of 
borax, and the paste comes out with the brillianey of the pure 
diamond and a hardness which defies the file, the jeweller’s great 
test. For sapphire, oxide of cobalt is mixed with the strass, and 
for emerald, the green oxide of copper an oxide of chrome, for 
the beryl, antimony and the oxide of cobalt, and for garnet, anti- 
mony, purple cassius, and oxide of manganese. The Romans often 
add a kind of cap made of a slice of the true jewel, the composi- 
tion thus resisting all external tests, and a back made of facetted 
crystal to impart extra brilliancy, the glue being Venice turpen- 
tine, which is perfectly transparent. Mr. King does not make the 
remark, but itis probable that in these imitations lies the chance of 
the next great advance in the manufacture of glass, as there 
seems no final reason why ‘‘strass” should not be produced 
on a great scale, so as to give us, for example, tables of engraved 
beryl, not, it is true, real, but as hard as crystal, and durable 
almost for ever. The Roman pastes, for instauce, have lasted 
down to our own time, scarcely more injured by age than the true 
gem would have been. They had a special facility in imitating 
lapis-lazuli. ‘* In such is to be seen the finest paste cameo known 
(in the glas: department of the British Museum), a three-quarter 
figure of Bonus Eventus (so inscribed) holding a cornucopia. ‘The 
slab is about eight inches square, and the figure, which is in half 
relief, has been carefully gone over with the tool after the manner 
of a cameo in stone.” 

Mr. King’s book, a massive octavo of 440 pages, is full of in- 
formation like this, of illustrations from classical reading, and of 
corrections of the popular stories, which he usually tests by 
the original authority. If in his next edition he will re-write his 
article on pearls, which is very deficient in information, extend 
his chapter on prices watil it becomes of real value to the ignorant, 
and add some facts about Oriental gems, particularly the extra- 
ordinary intaglios discovered in Scinde, in which the design is 
covered on all sides by the gem, which nevertheless is apparently 
solid, he will produce a book without a rival in its own depart- 
ment, and which will probably endure, no man in the trade possess- 
ing his varied knowledge of glyptic art, and no man out of it being 
able to give so many practical facts. 





THE DYAKS OF BORNEO.* 
‘‘ ADVENTURES” is rather a sounding word to apply to the 
doings and journeyings of Mr, Boyle in Borneo, but we are not 
disposed to quarrel with an interesting book of travels on account 
of a phrase, as there is not in reality a trace in the volume of any 
pretensions to place the incidents of travel in any unduly striking 
light. Mr. Boyle and his brother left for travel in Borneo in the 
spring of 1863, and with commendable judgment dismiss the 
entire voyage out ina few lines, and fairly reach Borneo by the 
middle of the second page. In consequence of an accident to 
Rajah Brooke’s steamer they were detained two months at Singa- 
pore, a place which seems to have inspired them with the most lively 
disgust. My. Boyle describes its main features as being dinner- 
parties once in six months, races once a year, multitudes of tigers, 
and a community naturally addicted to gin and grumbling. At 
last the Rainbow appeared, and afforded a means of escape from 
this wilderness, where the murmuring of the people is scarcely to 
be wondered at. She is at present the only steamer bearing 
Rajah Brooke’s flag, and will be remembered by some as partly 
the scene of the exploits of Bishop McDougal, of Labuan, 
and his celebrated ‘“ Terry” rifle some two or three years ago. 
They soon reached the chief town of Sarawak, known amongst 
iuropeans as Sarawak also, but called Ruening by the natives. 
‘The town consists of two thin rows of houses, one on each side the 
river, stretching along its banks for three-quarters of a mile. 
‘There is a Chinese quarter or ‘“‘campong,”’ a Malay quarter, a 
Government House, with a high pitched shingle roof and log 
walls painted blue, a Bishop's ** palace,” built, we suppose, in the 
same fashion, but without the blue paint, and some 18,000 
There is a separate bungalow set apart for the 
Rajah’s guests, and Mr. Boyle was accordingly conducted 
there on landing. The old Government House, attacked by 
the Chinese when they rose against the Rajah, is quite destroyed, 
but the fort, celebrated for its heroic defence, after the rest 
of the garrison had cut their way out, by an imprisoned 
madman whom they had armed, still remains as_ the 
residence of the treasurer. Nothing would induce the poor 
maniac to leave his post. He was last seen firing defiantly into 
the milst of the insurgents, who were crowding into the building. 
Tie only remaining public building in the town is the Court 


inhabitants. 
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use, a large shed, with arm-chairs for the authorities, forms 
0 ’ So ’ 

round the walls for the public, and benches in the middle for 
plaintiff, defendant, and policemen. ‘The Rajah or the Suan 


ltoosedan—the latter part of the title being a Malay corruption of | 


theword * Resident "—try all cases with the assistance of three Malay 
hereditary officials known as Datus or Pangerans, whose authority 
was originally derived from connection with the reigning Sultan 
of Bruni or Borneo. ‘The church at Sarawak has been built in 
Gothic style, with small arched windows and a single door. Even 
the most consistent Gothicist can scarcely assert that the same 
style can serve for building churches in the north of Europe and 
in a climate like that of Sarawak. At present the accommodation 
is considerably in advance of the congregation. No wonder, 
perhaps, when the normal heat in the shade is 94°. The 
operation of missionary efforts in Sarawak seems, however, 
to be increasing. One remarkable effect of missionary labour 
has been the greatly increased stringency with which the 
Malays now obey the laws and observe the rites of the Mohammedan 
Before the mission was founded they were as loose 


religion. 
” on 


in their observance of religious ceremonies as * fellahs 
the Nile. Now they are most exemplary in their regard for 
all the outward forms of Mohammedanism. ‘The great majority of 
the inhabitants of the town of Sarawak are Malays, the Chinese 
only numbering about 1,000 and the Hindoos 500, while no 
Dyaks actually live in or near it. The Chinese quarter is dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the strange disorder of the bazaar, where 
every requisite of Eastern life is to be found all piled up in con- 
fusion, and guarded by large and unpleasant Chinese dogs. There 
is also the fish market of Sarawak, Mr. Boyle's description of 
which is that ‘+ barbarous fish are sold in an unknown tongue for 
an inconvenient coinage.” ‘The Hindoo quarter is small, and 
chiefly inhabited by Klings, a race common in Penang, Singa- 
pore, and the Straits Settlements. The Malay ‘* campong,” how- 
ever, forms by far the greater part of the town, consisting of 
houses built in the stereotyped Borneo fashion, on piles of from 
three to six feet high. ‘They are generally built of thatch 
made with the leaves of a kind of palm tree, which at 
once supplies the Malays with vegetables, thatch, cigarettes, 
matting, hats, sugar, salt, and sails. Such are the main 
features of Rajah Brooke's capital, from which, with the 
assistance of his nephew and heir, Mr. Johnson-Brooke, known as 
the ‘'wan-Mudak, he rules his strange population of Malays, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Land Dyaks, Sea Dyaks, Pakatans, and otherrem- 
nants of aboriginal tribes. Which, however, of these last is really the 
aboriginal race is a problem Mr. Boyle does not attempt to solve. 
At present the Malays ar2 of course the dominant race in the 
town of Sarawak, and the most numerous of all the recent im- 
migrants, ‘The Chinese are next in number and influence of the 
settlers, and do not seem to lose any of their national peculiari- 
ties. ‘They were particularly anxious to continue their custom of 
holding faction fights in their campong to settle those mysteriousand 
unintelligible feuds which Chinese always carry with them, whether 
they go to Melbourne, or San Francisco, or Sarawak. The five races 
which inhabit the interior are apparently not easy in all cases to 
distinguish from one another. ‘The Land Dyaks or Hill Dyaks 
are a quiet people, inclined to be peaceable, while the Sea Dyaks 
possess the most marked characteristics. ‘They are far the most war- 
like, and the most thoroughly imbued with the insane desire to 
‘take heads” which more or less possesses all the natives. © At 
onc time the entire population of the island seemed to be oceupied 
in the pursuit of other people’s heads, which they cut off and 
carried away whenever they got a chance. It was originally a 
custom of the Dyaks to cut heads off after a fair fight, but, like 
autograph collecting or insect hunting, it seems to have degenerated 
into a simple monomania, and Sir James Brooke has had the 
greatest difficulty in checking this indiscriminate cutting off of 
The Dyaks obey his injunctions, but are still under 
the impression that every white man can grant a dis- 
pensation. Mr. Boyle was constantly asked by Dyaks, 
in a smiling manner, intended to be very prepossessing, whether 
they might not be allowed to take one head. The supply 
of heads used to be chiefly looked for amongst the Kyans, Kenno- 
wits, and Pakatans, degraded races of the interior. ‘“ At least I 
may kill a Pakatan,” is acommon request. At one time this head- 
collecting mania rose to such a pitch that no one with a head was 
safe from even his most intimate friends, even amongst the Dyaks. 
The Pakatans seem to be the lowest of any Bornean races—scarcely 
speak an articulate language. They live in the depths of the 
interior, in caves and jungles, and by their skill in woodcraft easily 
avoid approach by any other human beings, never allowing the 
Dyaks to come within miles of them. Their only weapon is the 


heads. 


| deadly sumpitan, or blow-pipe, with which they project small darts 
| poisoned with the poison of the upastree. Stories are told of large 
| parties of Dyak warriors having been found dead together, with 
_just one slight wound where the dart had touched each of 
them. One Pakatan, who was seen by Europeans some little 
time ago was said to be handsome and intelligent in expres- 
sion, and fairer than any other Bornean. Like the other abo- 
riginal tribes, they tattoo themselves, a habit looked upon with 
supreme contempt by the manly Dyaks, who look with scorn 
on any attempt to make themselves terrible in appearance by 
resorting to any expedients of the kind. Mr. Boyle has evidently 
a very high opinion of the Dyaks, and it seems a problem of great 
interest whether they can be saved from the fate that apparently 
awaits them—that of being improved off the face of the earth. 
‘There is something in the exceptional government of Rajah 
Brooke that may save them. But they seem at present to be on 
the high road to destruction. Some tribes have adapted Malay 
dress, manners, and habits—certainly no improvement. Hard 
drinking, too, is doing its work, and the immigration of Chinese 
necessitated by the impossibility of making either Malays or Dyaks 
work continuously adds another to the many influences tending to 
their gradual extermination. 

We have said that the incidents of Mr. Boyle's travels can scarcely 
be called adventures. But they form the materials for a good 
many very pleasantly-told stories, anecdotes, and descriptions, 
which the reader will find quite as interesting as less reliable 
accounts of more stirring events. Mr. Boyle gives a sketchy but 
effective and apparently truthful picture of a little-known country 
and its still less known races. He makes pleasant stories 
occasionally out of very slight materials, but is never betrayed 
into spoiling them either by forced funny writing, or by attempt- 
ing to give undue importance to the events, or his own share in 
them. 





A STUDENT IN LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY.* 
Tuesk two volumes are godd, but they would have been better 
for less parade. The fictitious Mr. Holbeach and his imaginary 
editor are convenient myths for the author, as enabling him to 
divide, sometimes to evade, responsibility, but they are often sadly 
in the reader’s way. Just as the author manages to dogmatize while 
affecting extreme impartiality, he succeeds in being most egotistic 
when avoiding all appearance of egotism. Now if a man is honest 
and able, the world is very tolerant of dogmatism from him. But 
what we do not like is the meekness which professes not to speak of 
itself, or to hold strongly its own opinions, while it sins grossly in 
both particulars. ‘This is one of the kinds of parade which we think 
deserving of censure in Mr. Holbeach. It is true that there is a 
certain charm in his pretended modesty and real tenacity of opinion. 
He shows his own character so well, and lets his editor tell such 
pleasant tales about him, that we like him, except where we have 
to differ from him. Even then there are differences which do not 
alter friendship. In matters of taste we are content to keep our 
own and let him keep his. Lf we find that he cannot appreciate 
‘Thackeray as we do, we are sorry for it, but we should not dream 
of reasoning with him upon it. But when we see him led away 
by love of paradox intoa preference for the Reign of Terror over 
a respectable Utopia, or into a depreciation of the reviewer's office 
on the ground that he often said shallow and clever things for the 
sake of a guinea, we may well protest without identifying our- 
selves with the respectable Utopians, or being considered too 
sensitive on points that affect ourselves. 

Mr. Holbeach has many views which we share with him, and he 


fights strongly in their defence. His hatred of Pharisaism is 
ardent and genuine. His belief in the divine goodness is-as fer- 


vent as his disbelief in a God independent of good. In a letter 
to Mr. Mill, he argues that ‘‘the moral criterion is veracity, not 
utility ;’ in another to Mr. Carlyle, that ‘‘a beneficent des- 
potism is inconsistent with veracity ;” he maintains against Mr. 
Mansel that ‘religious thought is not otherwise limited than all 
other thought,” and against Dr. Newman that “ authoritative 
truth cannot be established upon an argument of consecutive 
probabilities.” It is of course impossible for us in the limits of 
a single review to follow him into any of these questions; 
we merely state some of his leading principles, so as to make 
the book known to those whom it may concern. We con- 
fess that though the greater part of it is made up of argu- 
ment, we think far more highly of the smaller part ; we value the 
study of life more than the study of philosophy. ‘The * First Words 
by the Editor,” and the ‘obscure Puritan colony ” to which we are 
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introduced at the beginning, stand much higher in a literary point 
of view than the discussions or controversial letters. In the pic- 
ture of the obscure Puritan colony there are touches worthy of 
Mr. Holbeach’s favourite, George Eliot. The editor’s account of 
Mr. Holbeach is an explanation of and an atonement for many of 
the paradoxes throughout the volumes. We remember a comic 
paper, which was started as a rival to Punch, announcing that Mr. 
—— was the most useful writer in Punch, and that he wrote the 
index. In the present case we think Mr. Holbeach’s index the 
most valuable part of his work. We quite approve of his principle 
as stated in the ‘* Essay on Truth and Honour,” and we are taken 
by the passages in the preface which account for this principle. 
But when we come to the argument, we regret that we did not stop 
at the principle. In the same way we smile at Mr. Holbeach’s 
statement that he had not read Barclay’s Apology for the 
Quakers, but that he would discuss it in a way to make people 
believe he had read it. But we are almost indignant when we 
find this harmless jest made the base of an elaborate lecture “to a 
young man about to become a critic.” ‘I must confess,” he 
tells us, ‘that I think with frequent anguish, with shame and 
confusion of face, of «criticisms for which I have been loudly 
praised. Even at the moment of writing them my pen has 
paused as the silent monitor put the question—Js that true, or 
is it only half true, and rather clever? But there is no time for 
consideration, Off go the doubtful words, and you, the critic, get 
your guinea and your remorse.” We trust he does get his re- 
morse. But this is just the point on which we are doubtful. A 
critic like Mr. Holbeach may possibly be led to say half-true and 
very clever things, but not for want of time or consideration. His 
native love of paradox, which he has never tried to check in 
these volumes, is solely answerable ; and if he feels remorse for 
his review articles, what will he feel for many of these essays ? 
Perhaps no reviewer will dissent from Mr. Holbeach’s dictum 
that the time allowed for much of his work is too short. Few, 
however, would go on to ‘contend that a book which is worth 
reviewing at all should not be reviewed until after the critic has 
read it feasting and fasting; aloud and to himself; at home and 
abroad; and on the whole six times at the very least.” How 
many books in the year would bear this treatment ? Perhaps five 
in a reviewer's lifetime. The result would be that the public 
would be left to its unaided choice, and that while many authors 
would escape the punishment due to their misdeeds, some few 
would never find a word of appreciation. The reviewer's con- 
science would be spared; in most cases his occupation would be 
gone. It would be no loss to the world if the sentences you 
see tacked on with the name of a paper you never heard of before 
to the advertisement of an unreadable novel had, like the novel 
itself, never been written. It would bea gain to many thoughtful 
writers if they might take Tennyson’s new poem to the country, 
and study every line of it before writing one of their own. But 
in the meantime what becomes of reviewing? What would become 
of any other pursuit if the same conditions were attached to it? 
We may fairly ask a reviewer to be honest and to do his best, not 
to say a clever thing unless he feels it to be true, and not to let his 
hurry override his judgment. If he will not do these things under 
the utmost pressure of the ‘* necessities of journalism,” it is pro- 
bable that he will not do them after any amount of time and think- 
ing. Surely if any man has the power of studying judicial calm- 
ness and taking his time to consider, it is a quarterly reviewer. 
And yet there have been more unfair, more ill-considered articles 
in the quarterly reviews than in many of the weekly newspapers. 
To be always writing criticisms, says Mr. Holbeach, is a most 
wearisome occupation. How tired you get of thrashing the same 
old husks over and over again! How sick of the sight of books! 
How repulsive the mere task of reading becomes! No doubt it 
does. But can Mr. Holbeach point to any of the occupations 
by which man is condemned to earn his daily bread to which 
the same remarks would not apply? Is there no tedium in 
the law? How in always writing sermons or letters? Does 
not the labourer get tired of always ploughing, or always sowing, 
or always reaping? We take the highest occupations and the 
lowest, and we see that as routine and drudgery are inseparable 
from all, so all are accompanied by necessary tediousness. It is from 
this that we are always trying to escape during our early life, and 
this which we find in later years there is no escaping. ‘The boy 
gets tired of the wearisome occupation of thrashing the classics 
and goes to sea; but he finds the free life of the waves consists 
in watch and routine, and the unvarying treadmill of discipline. 
He turns to the army, and there it is just the same,—drill, and 
routine, and discipline. And if the especial danger of reviewing 


lies in constantly cutting open the bellows to see where the wind 








comes from when there is no wind, in how many other oceupa- 
tions is there neither wind nor bellows? If Mr. Holbeach had 
to choose between being porterat the Athenzeum, where he would 
come in contact, however distant, with men of intellect, and oc- 
cupying the same post at the Rag, we think he would have little 
difficulty in choosing. 

It is one misfortune of areviewer, and this Mr. Holbeach has 
passed over, that even where he gives the meed of praise he must 
dwell chiefly on points of difference or objection. ‘This is more 
than all the case in a book of discussion like Mr. Holbeach’s. In 
regarding a work of art we might have much to expound, but 
here the author has taken the task of exposition into his own 
hands. Still we are desirous of parting from him good- 
humouredly, and that we may give our readers some of the 
pleasure we derived from our own perusal, we conclude with this 
perfect picture of Puritanism in childhood, a scrap of Mr. Hol- 
beach’s own history :— 

“In a certain chapel little Henry, one Sunday, managed to ‘ twiddle’ 
or fumble off one of the knots or tassels of the cushion that covered the 
seat in tlte pew. Horror-stricken at the crime, he carried off the knot 
or button, and hid it away somewhere. But his conscience made him 
wretched, That button, small matter as it was, was yet property, and 
he felt he was bound to confess his crime and give it up. At last, after 
much self-torture, he one day burst into tears at his mother’s kneo, and 
told her he had a sin for which to ask forgiveness of God. When, with 
great effort, he had told his mother all, she, poor soul, burst out laugh- 
ing ; but still, seeing that the little fellow's heart was really touched, she 
listened patiently to his sorrows, and promised to obtain his pardon 
from the minister. Nor would Harry go to chapel again on ‘ordi- 
nance-Sabbath ’ (it was a great act of self-denial on his part to absent 
himself) until he received assurance of pardon in the shape of a gift 
from the minister. The gift was a pomegranate; and Harry was taken 
up from bed, at nine o'clock in the evening, to receive it. Such was his 
joy that he first of all read a chapter in the Bible which he always had 
under his pillow, and—then had a game at ninepins on a tea-tray placed 
upon the bed for him! This gives me some idea how very young he was 
at the time; but he told me he perfectly remembered an ink-blot, like 
a note of admiration (!) just under the word ‘extol,’ somewhere in the 
Psalms, where he read on that night.” 





SOUTHERN GENERALS.* 
Here is a volume containing sketches of seventeen general 
officers, all save one more or less distinguished for actual service 
in the field, the one exception being Samuel Cooper, a New 
Yorker, who was Adjutant-General at Washington before the War 
of Secession, and who went over in the wake of Mr. Davis and 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. Mason, to the Confederate side. Of 
the sixteen fighting generals, the oldest in 1861 were Lee and 
Polk, who were each born in 1806; the youngest Hood and 
J. E. B. Stuart, born in 1831 and 1833 respectively. Of this 
sixteen Virginia furnishes no fewer than seven—Lee, Jackson, 
Johnston, Ewell, Stuart, A. P. Hill, and Sterling Price, lately of 
Missouri. Kentucky gave to the cause A. S. Johnson, killed 
at Shiloh in 1862, Hood and John Morgan, killed last year in 
Tennessee. North Carolina was the birth-place of Bragg and the 
fighting prelate Polk; Georgia was the mother of Hardee ; 
Beauregard, otherwise ‘Toutant, hailed from Louisiana; Long- 
street, who figures as an Alabamian, was born in South 
Carolina, where Wade Hampton was a great planter; and 
Kirby Smith is the son of a Connecticut lawyer, who got a 
judgeship in Florida. ‘Thus it will be seen that, taking only this 
roll of selected men, Virginia supplies more than twice as many 
as any other State, that among them are the two best commanders 
in the Confederate service, Robert Lee and Joseph Johnston, and 
that, admitting Longstreet as a set-off against Thomas Jackson 
—surnamed ‘ Stonewall,” because he commanded a brigade raised 
in the * stonewall counties’—Virginia, which has been called the 
mother of Presidents, is now entitled to rank also as the mother 
of Generals. No soldiers have come to the surface on the Con- 
federate side with such sound military principles as Lee and 
Johnston, for the Kentuckian Algernon Sidney Johnson, who 
was killed at Pittsburg Landing, had not time to show whether 
his reputation was deserved. Bragg, and Hardee, and Beau- 
regard have shown themselves to be respectable, but neither first 
nor second-rate; while Hood, and Polk, and the Hills, and Ewell, 
and Early and the rest lead the ruck, to use a sporting phrase. The 
renown of some—of Beauregard and Hood to wit—has been far 
greater than their merits, while Joseph Johnston has been depre- 
ciated with a persistency that almost suggests system. He never was 
from the beginning well treated by the Confederate authorities, 
and when Mr. Davis superseded him in favour of a mere fighter 
like Hood, he committed a blunder only less than that he com- 
mitted when he formed a contemptuous estimate of Sherman's 
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genius, and sent the fiery Hood across the Tennessee on the bare 
conjecture that Sherman, fearful of losing Nashville, would re- 
linquish Georgia to follow him. Johnston is not by any means 
the equal of Lee, who towers above all his comrades, but he is far 
superior to the others, and had he been trusted more the war 
would probably have been still going on. 

General Lee is undoubtedly the military hero on the Confede- 
rate side. He brought to the cause a great name, for his father, 
Light Horse Harry, was conspicuous in the War of Independence, 
he himself had earned renown in the Mexican war, and he increased 
his influence by marrying the daughter of Washington’s adopted 
son. But he went into the war with great reluctance, he never 
would admit its necessity, he only resigned his commission because 
he found it impossible to fight against his State ; and if Mr. Davis 
and his coadjutors accepted the services of Robert Lee, they did so 
mainly because they knew that Virginia had confidence in him, and 
that so long as he fought for Virginia that State would remain a firm 
supporter of the Confederacy. General Lee, it must never be 
forgotten, was not one of the original conspirators, nor one who 
could vindicate the justice of the conspiracy. Ife was more like 
a victim of circumstances, one who, caught in the toils of the 
plotters, was constrained to draw his sword because their designs 
had involved his State, family, and friends in danger. He drew 
his sword in defence of his State, he never used it out of that 
State except on the defensive-offensive invasions of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and when he sheathed his sword the Con- 
federacy lapsed into ruin. From the moment Joseph Johnston 
fell wounded in 1862, Robert Lee became the pillar of the Con- 
federacy. Without his genius for war the abilities of Mr. Davis, 
whatever they may be, would have been exercised in vain; and 
we shall be greatly surprised if time does not show that Lee was 
as much opposed to Davis's design of uncovering Georgia as he 
was opposed to that policy which resolutely refused to arm the 
slaves. It is somewhat remarkable that Lee began his military 
service with a considerable failure in Western Virginia, all the 
more remarkable because the Mexican campaign had made him 
familiar with the peculiarities of mountain warfare. At that 
period, however, Lee was regarded with jealousy by the Davises, 
Wises, and Floyds, and it was not until M’Clellan was at the 
gates of Richmond, and Johnston was wounded at Seven 
Pines, that is, not until the perils of the Confederate Government 
were very serious, that Lee was fairly trusted. For three years 
he held back the power of the North from Richmond, and when 
he had to surrender at last, it was not because his system of war- 
fare had failed, but because Mr. Davis had made a blunder which 
ruined the system altogether. 

Lee's system was essentially defensive. Ile lay in wait for a 
blunder, and when a blunder was made by his enemy he struck 
without hesitation, and reaped the fruits of his adversary’s faults. 
Thus when the evils of M’Clellan’s extreme caution before York- 
town and Richmond had been aggravated by the foolish system 
of warfare in disjointed columns adopted by Mr. Stanton and Mr. 
Lincoln, a system which Jackson, operating in a compact force 
and with inferior numbers, was able to break in pieces, Lee, by a 
cautious and rapid concentration of all the available troops in 
Virginia, was able to fall vigorously upon M’Clellan’s flank, and 
compel him to save his army by retreating to the James River. 
Lee had great advantages, and he made the most of them. Not 
the least was the perfect knowledge of the state of Federal affairs 
which Mr. Davis derived from his spies in Washington. ‘This 
knowledge, again, enabled Lee to detach Jackson against the in- 
competent Pope, for he knew that the Washington Cabinet in- 
tended to draw M’Clellan from the James to the Potomac, and 
before that could be done Lee, playing with Pope as he pleased, 
had thrust him back in disorder to the ramparts of Washington, 
and ere M’Clellan, reinstated in command, could organize a fresh 
army, Lee was over the Maryland frontier, and Jackson was 
beleaguering Harper's Ferry. M’Clellan, however, showed that 
he was not to be despised, by the able way in which he crossed the 
mountains and foreed Lee to fight at Antietam. Substantially 
that encounter was a Federal victory, for it frustrated Lee's 
offensive designs on Maryland, and ultimately compelled him to 
take up a camp behind the Rapidan. Now it was that Lee 
showed his capacity. Undisturbed by the flank march of Burn- 
side to Falmouth, Lee swiftly moved through the wilderness to 
the fine defensive position a little south of Fredericksburg, and 
anticipated his foe. He must have been astounded and delighted 
when Burnside dashed against Mary’s heights and courted dis- 
aster. 
routed, and Hooker, a few months later, showed Lee that he had 
still work to do. Hooker's plan was good, and very dangerous 








But Burnside’s army, although cruelly cut up, was not 
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to Lee, and had it been executed as well as it was planned Lee 
must have retreated to the North Anna. Here Lee had the ad- 
vantage of knowing his opponent. Had Sherman, or Grant, or 
even Meade, been in his front at Chancellorsville, Lee would not 
have dared to divide his army, and send half of it under Jackson 
round the Federal flank. Lee counted on an imperfect watch 
on that side, and he did not count without his host ; but 
had he made a false estimate of his man, had his Hooker 
turned out to be a Sherman, for instance, Lee would have 
had cause to repent of his audacity. But the faculty of 
knowing the weak point in an adversary’s character, and skill to 
take advantage of it, have always been justly regarded as among 
the brightest qualities of a great commander. Hooker's defeat 
left him and his army helpless on the north bank of the Rappa- 
hannock, and Lee, sweeping rapidly round it by the Shenandoah 
valley, troubled the repose of Mr, Stanton and made him tremble 
for the safety of Washington. Lee's second invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania was the most powerful offensive operation he 
executed during the war. The only defect we can see was that 
of allowing Stuart to run off with the cavalry and rove about in 
rear of the Federal army, where it was useless, and in perpetual 
danger, instead of being the eyes and ears of Lee, and the pro- 
tecting arm for his outlying parties. There was another defect 
inherent in the enterprise,—Lee had no intermediate base full of 
supplies, and consequently, unless he won a victory such as would 
give him Baltimore or Washington, he must retreat sooner or later 
for want of ammunition alone. Instead of winning a victory, he 
had to endure a defeat at Gettysburg, so crushing, that although 
the consequences were not immediately apparent, it may be now 
seen that the Confederate army of Virginia never entirely re- 
covered from the injuries inflicted by stout-hearted Meade. 
Lee got away from Meade with great skill, but he could not stay 
in the Shenandoah valley, and ere autumn came he was in one of 
his strong camps south of the Rapidan. ‘henceforth, except 
when he tried to take advantage of Meade (who had been 
weakened by the departure of a large body of troops to overawe 
the rowdies of New York), Lee was doomed to act strictly on the 
defensive. Grant, who came against him, was not a man over 
whom Lee had a moral ascendency. Grant, to use an expressive if 
vulgar phrase, ‘collared his man,” and never let go his hold until 
Lee and all his soldiers laid down their arms. ‘The contest be- 
tween these two captains will be well worthy the attention of 
rising military men, when the campaign of 1864-5 has found a 
competent historian. None but the prejudiced will dispute the 
great ability displayed by Grant in forcing Lee from his advantage- 
ous camp on the Rapidan into the defences of Richmond, nor his 
constancy in holding him fast when he had got him, nor his forti- 
tude when IIunter’s stupidity laid Washington bare, nor his vigour 
in providing a force capable of chasing Early back to the valley, 
nor his sagacity in the choice he made of Sheridan to act as 
warder of that avenue; and if it was out of the power of the 
Federal chief to capture the lines of Petersburg and Richmond, 
it was not out of his power to straiten the enemy, nor to harass 
and almost neutralize him, while another great captain, also selected 
by Grant,struck deep into the heart of the Confederacy, and finally, 
by his admirable marches, enabled Grant to grasp a prize which 
by conduct and steadfastness he had long merited. Grant's great 
abilities would have been exerted in vain, had he not held an 
undivided command, and in all probability it is to the fact that 
complete control over the armies of the Confederacy was conferred 
too late on Robert Lee, that we must attribute the rapid downfall 
of the Slave Power. In this Mr. Davis showed a marked inferiority 
to Mr. Lincoln, and there can be no doubt now that Davis thought 
first of himself and his own schemes, and that Mr. Lincoln thought 
of nothing but the cause to which he devoted himself. Both the 
wealthy planter and the mean white were born in the same district 
in Kentucky. The leader of the slaveowners is now a prisoner. 
The mean white has fallen a martyr by the hands of the partizans 
of slavery, but not before he had lived to see those splendid 
triumphs which have broken for ever the Slave Power on the con- 
tinent of Northern America. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_— 

English Idyls and other Poems. By Jano Ellice. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—We cannot place the author of these very pretty verses above the 
class of good imitators. She has studied the Laureate’s writings until 
she can mock his style with the most perfect fidelity, and produces 
something almost as good as the model. Only thore is a certain want 
of forco—the manner is rather more studied than the matter, and the 
Laureate’s tendency to digress into description of scenery is carried to a 
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wearisome excess. This is always the weak point of the imitative poets 


—for Miss Ellice has taste and feeling enough to deserve the name,— | 


they get their minds so impregnated with the mannerisms, which are 


always the salient points, of their favourite, that what is in his hands a | 


beauty becomes in them a fault, simply because they give us too much 
of it. Nor is the same error confined to style; it may be seen in the 
choice of subjects. There can be no doubt, we think, that if Mr. 
Tennyson had never written The Two Sisters Miss Ellice would never 
have written Leoline. But the revenge of Mr. Tennyson's subject is 
natural, if exaggerated and horrible. 
she slays her enemy. Leoline becomes the object of the lawless desires 
of a “proud Earl,” and her husband therefore kills hor and takes the 
Earl her corpse. But this is simply preposterous. Virginius did not 
kill his daughter till the lictors had their hands on her. Men do not 
proceed to that last extremity till the last injury has boen endured, or 
is at least imminent. Leoline’s husband goes to meet it, as it were. 
Any but a fool would have tried to remove to a place of safety, or even 
trusted to the chapter of accidents, before killing the woman he loved. 
And if these violent situations are not founded on the simple passions 
proper tothe whole human race, if they can only be justified on the 
theory of a peculiar idiosyncrasy in the person described, the poem 
becomes horrible—it does not awe, but revolt. If a diseased mind is to 
be depicted, it must be done at large, as in JMJaud, so that the reader 
clearly understands that he is studying morbid mental anatomy. 
Generally, however, Miss Ellico writes on simpler moods of passion or 
the domestic affections, and here her poems will give real pleasure. 

The Life of Thorwaldsen. Collated from the Danish of J. M. Thicla. 
By the Rev. M. R. Barnard, B.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—By collated 
Mr. Barnard seems to mean abridged, and if he does, he might just as 
well have said so, as his book is generally quite free from anything like 
affectation. He has given us a plain, short, straightforward narrative 
of the main facts of Thorwaldsen’s life, which was a desideratum in our 
literature. His eminence as a sculptor alone would make us welcome 
such a work, and the Danes, who had never before produced an urtist of 
European fame, have made such a hero of Thorwaldsen that, at a time 
when the attention of Englishmen has been turned towards Denmark 
both by marriage and war, its appearance is especially opportune. The 
external facts of the sculptor’s life are few and simple. Ho was the son 
of a wood-carver, incapable in his profession, indolent, and givon to 
drink. His education was so imperfect that it has beon said that he 
could not write. His talents, however, attracted attention, and admission 
to the Copenhagen Arts Academy School was procured for him, where he 
learned todraw. Atan early age his father, finding him useful, employed 
him in his own trado, and thus he became a sculptor. At twenty- 
three he gained the Acadomy gold medal, which entitled him to a 
travelling stipend for three years. But he could now earn an easy 
livelihood, and help his father to earn ono, so that for three years 
he never asked for it. When at last his friends got him started for 
Rome, the hereditary indolence still followed him, and he wasted much 
Yet in six years he had become sutliciently well-known 
His “Jason,” bought by 


of his time. 
to have been above want, had he been diligent. 
Mr. Hope in 1803, established his reputation, but a glance at the very 
useful list of his productions prefixed to this biography will show that his 
career of activity as an artist scarcely commenced till 1816. His relations 
with the other sex were, to say the least of it, questionable. Great allow- 
ances, however, must be made for a man so unfortunate in bringing up, 
and he seems to have been really of a generous disposition, though 
in small matters he never overcame the penuriousness forced on him 
With the exception of one short visit to Copen- 


by his early poverty. 
During the remaining 


hagen in 1819, he remained in Italy till 1833. 
five years of his life he was the idol of Copenhagen, and the museum 
of his works, in the midst of which he is buried, is still one of the chiof 
sights of that capital. Of his inner life, as it is the fashion to call it, 
Mr. Barnard tells us little, perhaps because Uerr Thiela knew little, or 
was not willing to enter into details which would seareely redound to 
Of his old age, how I 














‘ver, we have fuller informatio 





the artist’s crodit. 

and such an ending to life is seareely consistent with the g 
our nature, and we are not disposed to quarrel with that reticence on the 
*s which 


raver faults of 


part of his biographers which has veiled from sight weakness 
were rather due to a neglected education than toa bad disposition. 
By Bessie Rayner Parkes. (Alexander 


Essays on Woman's Work. 
the 


Strahan.)—This is a very sensible and moderate little book, and 


author by no means admits the inferiority, moral or intellectual, of 


women asa class. She touches even a higher mode of viewing the 
question in the following passage apropos of Italian women :—“ There is 
a life of the conscience, as distinguished from the purely spiritual life ; 
and here it seemed as if the practical mundane conscience had retreated 
into the background, and the soul had it all her own way. I never 
in Italy the want of those particular ideas of social and moral activity 





which form the daily portion of every English or American man, woman, | 


or child, any more than I now believe in the permanent engrafting of 
them upon the Italian race. Their own perfection they can doubtless 
attain, but it is not that of the northern peoples. Considered therefore 


from that southern land, thoughts which seem at home to possess round- 
ness and completeness sink into mere parts of the whole.” Men, she thinks, 
are intended to toil, and women to apply the fruits of that toil, and in every 
country the finer elements of character grow out of the discharge of the 


The woman had been wrong, and | 


lt | 


| most ordinary duties and affections. Men’s advantage is merely in the 
| education of the intellect. At the same time Miss Parkes recognizes that 
our civilization is daily forcing women more and more to earn their own 
| livelihood, and that the road to it ought therefore to be smootlied for 
| them. We quite agree with her that parents who cannot provide for 
their daughters are unjust to them in comparison with the boys. Almost 


all parents consider themselves bound to give their sons a fair start in 
life, but they do little for the girls, who when the father dies find them- 
| selves penniless and without a trade. This tells most on the middlo 
classes, for the women of the lower classes are largely employed in manu- 
| factories, and what these last need is mostly protection from mere money- 
| making employers. But the middlo classes are shut out from employ- 
ment in a measure by public opinion, Against this Miss Parkes contends 
Since we make women support them. 
The essays, which are more 


as unfair, and we think rightly. 
selves, we should give them fair play. 
practical in character, do not seem to us quite equal to the introduction. 
The volume is very prettily bound. 

Memoirs Read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863-4. 
Vol. I. (Triibner and Co.)—This very unprejudiced society quite 
realizes the aspiration of the gentleman who wished to form a social club 
of which the one sole and fundamental rule was to be that everything 
was an open question. While fully acting up to this great principle, the 
members, however, seem to us to linger rather wearisomely over the 
The President contributes an elaborate paper on 
strictly in conformity with the 


“ everlasting nigger.” 
the negro’s place in nature, which is 
highest principles of the society, for it leaves everything as it found it 
—an open question. His brain has been weighed by Dr. Peacock, Phy- 
sician to St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Captain Richard Burton gives ax 
account of that particular negro known as the Dahoman, congratulating 
himself at the commencement of his paper on the freedom of speech and 
absence of false delicacy which he finds only in the society’s rooms, and 





availing himself of his liberty in a way which must have rather as- 


tonished even the Anthropologicals, if we may judge by the comparative 
decency of the two subsequent papers on certain Anthropological 
matters respecting the South Sea Islanders and on the Phallic worship 
of India. Perhaps the most interesting part of this volume is a history 
of anthropology down to the middle of the eighteenth century, or, in 
othor words, till the birth of that now form of the science which is pro- 
pagated and perfected by the learned body which meets in St. Martin's 
Place. The remaining papers are of the usual character, “American 
Palexography,” “Peruvian Astronomy,” “ Ancient British and Gaulish 
Skulls,” and other such solid and erudite subjects. 

Lacon in Council. By J. F. Boyes. (Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Boyes’ 
book is better worth reading than many more pretentious collections of 
aphorisms. His plan is to take a passage from a well-known author as 
his text, illustrate it by parallel passages from other eminent writers, 
and add something to it himself. These additions are often original 
and shrewd, and even when they are not very striking themselves, we for- 
give their appearance for the sake of the company in which they come. This 
plan also takes away that air of dogmatism which is the great fault of 
books of maxims, aphorisms, and the like. A writer may be very wise, 
but a reader does not quite like to be taught so very openly, and unless 
he has a great talent for contradiction, is apt to be more wounded in his 
self-love by such books than he would like to admit. There is, no doubt, 
the frame of mind of the American whom Mr. Boyes mentions as partial 





to positive assertions by others, * because it gave him such a tremendous 
wrench to kick out hard against nothing,” but that is, we fear, excep- 
Mr. Boyes also deserves credit for his choice of extracts, which 
They show a very extensive 


tional. 
are not of the usual well-worn character, 
acquaintance with English literature, and especially with our older 


dramatists and divines. 
Cupe Cod. By UWenry D. Thoreau. 
r unnecessary importation from Massachussets. 


(Sampson Low and Son.)—A 
rathe Cape Cod does 
not appear to be beautiful or important, but only odd, and the author 


deseribes it in a style which is not cloyuent, or witty, or unpretending. 





pte : , x > a 
Speaking of Postel, a French geographer born in 1510, he says, “ But 
let us not laugh at Postel and his visions. He was perhaps better 


posted up than we; and if he does seem to draw the long bow, it may 
be because he had a long way to shoot—quite across the Atlantic.” It 
has been said that all styles are good except the tiresome style, and the 
above extract seems to us an excellent specimen of the tiresome. The 
| Cape seems to be a mass of barren sand tied together with beach grass, 
and is inhabited by fishermen. The account of it would be the better 
for an index. 
The Star of Poland. With other Scenes and Sketches from History. 


By Maria E. Catlow. (W. Freeman.)—.Are all these tales from history ? 
The last sketch tells us that Marius Colonna, the eldest son of that 
‘*noble house,” was married to Beatrice, the only child of the proud but 
decayed line of Fieschi at Pompeii in the year 79, and were overwhelmed 
during the nuptial ceremony. They were found kneeling before the 
priest when the city was excavated. We must say that we should like 
to know on the faith of what historian Miss Catlow attributes this great 
antiquity to these “ noble houses.” Generally, however, the author keeps 
on safer ground, William Tell, the Dog of Montargis, Don Sebastian, 
| Joan of Are, Gustavus Vasa, and Peter the Great, are the sort of sub- 
| jects she selects, and tells her story in a pleasant, unaffected way, if 


” 


| without much spirit or originality. 
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Travels and Researches in Crete. By Captain T. A. B. Spratt, R.N., 
C.B., F.R.S. Two vols. (John Van Voorst.)—It is impossible not to regret 
that to his other qualifications for writing this work the author did not 
add greater aptitude for literary composition. A careful topographical 
description of an island like Crete would not in any circumstances be 
yery attractive to the general reader, but Captain Spratt is very fond of 
common-place, yet frequently ambitious of fine writing, and is almost 
always tautological and diffuse. But though those faults make his book 
rather hard reading, he is always pretty clear, so that the reader has no 
difficulty in getting at the mass of accurate information which is to be 
found in his work. The facts are there in profusion, and accessible. 
The occasion of the book was the appointment of the author to 
the direction of the Mediterranean survey, in succession to the late 
Captain Graves, and this has enabled him to give a very beautiful reduction 
of the Admiralty chart, which is a geological as well as a geographical 
map. And the admirable coloured illustrations and plans by which his 
book is profusely illustrated prove the author to be a draughtsman of no 
mean order. We think Captain Spratt deserves no slight praise for the 
good sense which made him devote the greater part of his book to the 
eastern part of the island, so that it forms at the same time a sup- 
plement and a very necessary corrective to the late Mr. Pashley’s 
Travels in Crete, in which the eastern half is treated in a rather 
perfunctory manner. The state of the population is rather curious. 
About one-third are Mohammedans, but mostly of Christian descent, so 
that Greek is the universal language, and intermarriages are not un- 
known. Indeed the Christians and Mohammedans occupying the low- 
lands make pretty much common cause, through fear of the Sfakians, or 
mountaineers, who are an unmixed race, and plunder the lowlands of 





they are a fine historical race and poetical robbers notwithstanding. In 
conclusion we heartily recommend anybody who wants to know about 
Crete to consult Captain Spratt’s handsome volumes. 

Passages of a Working Life. By Charles Knight. Vol. IIT. (Brad- 
bury and Evans.)—This volame Mr. Knight calls the third epoch. It 
commences in the summer of 1844, and comes down to the present time, 
a pleasant, gossiping narrative of the social progress of the country and 
the author's own literary plans andachievements. Mingled with a deal 
of kindly criticism both of events and persons, this makes an essentially 
readable book. Sometimes we think Mr. Knight is too fond of allusion 
merely, which is intelligible cnough now to middle-aged men, but 
twenty years hence will be altogether lost. 

Jersey Legends in Verse. By Thomas Williams. (Saunders, Otley, and 
Co.)-—This gentleman has occupied his leisure in turning the legends 
of the guide-books into doggrel,—but even doggrel should have metro 
and rhyme, and here is a specimen of Mr. Williams's workmanship :— 

“Now minute details are always bothering, 

And you've seen a dragon upon a sovereign, 

Which no doubt the Master of the Mint 

Devised from descriptions now out of print ; 

There is also one in the National Gallery, 

Painted by Guido, if my memory serve me ; 

And these will suffice for the likeness or type 

Of the sort of creature this dragon was like.” 
In addition to these specimens of rhyme, we find on the next three 
pages, deed, fatigue—custom, trust on—standard, vanguard—instance, 
distance—thoughts, retorts—espouso him, mourning—gibe, guide— 


brother, lover. Ifa man pretends to write rhyme he should have an ear, 





both creeds with notable impartiality. 


stration of 1859 did much to retard the prosperity of the island, bat 


Their excesses in the demon- 


and what is the merit 


verses ? 


of verses of this sort, if they are not even good 


We prefer the guide-books. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—The Invalid’s Manua~and Sick- 
room Guide, by William Strange; the Bank of England; 
the Law of Kenefit Building Societies, by W. T. Pratt. 
Chapman and Hall.—Astra Castra, by Hatton Turner; 
Speech s and Addresses on British American Union, by 
T. D. McGee; Uncle Walter, by Mrs. Trollope. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—The Righteousness of 


od. 

Sever and Francis.—Dream Children, 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—Village Dells, by John 
Brent. 

Edmondston and Douglas.—Christ the Consoler, by 
Robert H. Story. 

Trubner and Co.—Remarks cn the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare; the Land of Israel, a Journal of ‘Travels in 
Palestine, by H. B. Tristram. 


TO THE ELECTORS 





or 
ELGIN, PETERHEAD, BANFF, MACDUFF, CUL - 
LEN, INVERURY, and KINTORE. 





GENTLEMEN,— 


HE General Election is near at hand, 
and it is time for me, in accordance with the in- 
tention which I expressed last October, to solicit a 
renewal of the high trust which you have already twice 
conferred upon me, 

The issue now before the country is a very simple one. 
The constituencies are asked—"* Will you support those 
Ministers who, although they could rely only upon a 
very small J’arliamentary majority, have nevertheless 
succeeded in governing upon fairly Liberal principles 
for the last six years, or will you put in their place, in 
order that you may be governed upon anti-Liberal prin- 
ciples, those very politicians who have done their best 
to throw difficulties in the way of every attempt at pro- 
gress, which has proceeded either from Her Majesty's 
present Government or from independent members ?” 

Our national prosperity, at this moment, is on all 
bands admitted to be marvellous; but it would be most 
unjust to firget that that prosperity has been brought 
about in spite of the most determined Tory opposition, 
Much has Leen done, but much remains for the Liberal 

arty to do, when it returns to Parliament reinforced, as 
Peet sure it will be, by the result of the appeal now 
made to the country. 

There are few great questions which have come before 
the House uf Commons since you first sent me thither 
on which I have not explained my opinions at our 
autumn meetings. My statements upon these occasions, 
together with my votes aud speeches in Parliament, 
render it unnecessary for me to attempt to give a sum- 
mary of my politieal views, within the brief hmits which 
custom prercribes to an Address. 

Conscious that I have ever striven, according to the 
Measure of my ability, as well to promote your local 
interests es to express your Liberal convictions, I hope 
very soon to be again amongst you, ready and willing to 
State fully my Opinions upon all the political subjects of 
the day; and trusting to meet the same kind reception 
which you have ever given me when I have come either to 
ask for your votes, or to give an account of my Parlia- 
mentary conduct, 

i have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 
M. bk. GRANT DUFP. 
House of Commons, June 22, 1865. 


The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. __ 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
8nd gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear t«stimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS," 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
ons, 


[poss INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION, 1365. 

UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE EXHIBITION IS_OPEN EVERY WEEK-DAY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
On Saturdays, Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets, availeble for one month, are issued 
between Loudon and the principal railway stations in 
england, Scotland, aud Dublin, at an abatement of 
fifieen per cent. below the ordinary return ticket rate, 
the holder being entitled to purchase at the same time 
at the railway station a ticket giving him adm ssion six 
times to the Exhibition for 4s. 6d, being twenty-five per 
cent. under the ordinary rate. 

Excursion Trains will be organized to ran fortni ghtly, 
or oftener if neces-ary, at very moderate fares not ex- 
ceeding 21s, from London to Dublin and back, and 
from other places in like proportion. The tickets will 
be good for a fortnight, and at the same time the holder 
will be entitled to obtain at the same railway station for 
one shilling a ticket giving him admission twice to the 
Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets will be 
issued at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual fac ili- 
ties for visiting the celebrated scenery of the country. 

HENRY PARKINSON, See. and Comptroller. 
2ist June. 


te LONDON, WINDSOR, = and 
GREENWICH HOTELS COMPANY (Limited). 
The last days for receiving Applicctions for Shares in 
this Company will be Taesday next, the I1th inst., for® 
London; aud Thursday, the 13th inst., for the Country. 
by order, 
GEORGE LESLIE, Secretary. 
29 Nicholas lane, Sth July, 1865. 

















[ put ERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
ASSISTANT-SECRETARY. 

Tne Counce! desireto APPOINT an ASSISTANT to 
the present SECRETARY. The salary will be £200 per 
annum. Cteris paribus, the Council will be inclined to 
prefer a graduate of the University of Lomlon. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
at the office of the College. APPLICATIONS and 
LESTIMONIALS will be received on or before MON- 
DAY, the 17th July, 

June 28, 1°65. CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
aud 43 BEDFORD SQUARE. 

The Classes will begin for the Session 1565-66 on 
Thursday, October 12. 

The School fur Junior Pupils above eight years of age 
will Re-open on Thursday, September 23. 

A few pupils are received as Boarders. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, Sec. 


DEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., aud lus, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 








| WANTED, on the Establishment of a 
: DAILY NEWSPAPER, a FOREIGN COR- 
| RESPONDENT, thoroughly versed in English and Con- 
tinental Politics, and understanding the Freneh, Ger- 
man,and Italian linguages. He must be possessed of 
tried and brilliaut literary ability, 

Answer, with specimen of work, to X. Y. Z., care of 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH, and SON, Strand.—No Manu- 
scripts or Works cau be returned. 


ger AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

Witiiam Purpy, Manager. 

London, 54 O11 Broal street, B.C. 


I OANS on DEBENTURE. — The 
4 GREAT EASTERN RALTLWAY COMPANY ara 
prepared to receive MONEY to replace Loaus falling 
due.—Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, Loudon, 7th July, 1865. 





\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
a TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £500, to ba 
repaid by instalments exiend ng over oae, two, or three 
years. ‘The large cupital of this association enaies it 
to complete its trausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice, Forms seut free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends mouey for the purchase of 
a house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms must advantageous to the borrower, 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 





H.d. aud Db. NICOLL, 

Fok GENTLEMEN visiting the SEA- 
SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS' CHEVLOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS are patronized by wavellers all over the world 
VASHLON ABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
|: SULTS for BOYS at21s., 25+., IIs. vd., &e., de, Also 
PrASHION ABLE JACKET, VEST, and 


PROUSERS SUIT. 25-., Sls. od., &e, &e. 





H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, [16,1 15, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; ly Mosley street, Mauchester ; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Counsel and 

Comfort.—A disordered stomach throws the whole 
system out of gear, and renders us untitted both for work 
and amusement. A few doses of these strengtheuing 
and purifying pills taken according to the accompany~- 
ing directions will, however, speedily restore order and 
re-enable the stomach to digest its food without diffi- 
culty. These excellent pills are suitable alike for the 
peer and the peasaut, the soldier and the sailor, and par- 
ticularly for home aud foreign colonists. Holloway's 
Pills are very useful in checking feverish attacks, 
bilious complaints, aud inflammations. They have also. 
made the most sigual cures in cases of dropsy aad 
diseases of the kidneys, heart, and lungs, when We 
sufferer seemed past the reach of medicine. 





‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 





Qeaae HEADACHE, LANGUOR, 

LOSS of APPETITE, aud GENERAL DEBILITY 
often prevail at this period of the year. ‘Iwo or three of | 
PARK’S LUPE PILLS will produce immediate relief, 
and restore the system to a happy and natural state. 
May be had of any chemist. 





4 








SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Celebrated UNIPED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LE1S, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order of 
your Chewist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 








‘“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursition, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 

















L087 WINES—It R WILLIAMS. 


and Co., Imporiers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, aud Crosby 


square. 
ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 

from acidity O 0 mse ee ss Se «0 
BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 

than the St. Emilion.. .. oc «e «ce ec oo 16s. 
WE. MOTE os co os cc oe 08 co co 30%. 
NIERSTtIN.—A very good HOCK oo ce of Zils. 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS.. .. .2 of coe oo 183. 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oc coo oo «os 18s 
HUNGARIAN MENESE oc .. «2 oe of of 22% 

Bottles included. 

Price List of Port, Sherry, and other wines to be 

obtained on application, free. 


ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
{Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
a)fair, W., London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole. 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Ubserve 
the red seul, pink label, and cork brauded “ Kiuahan s 
LL Whisky.” 











TEBTS Witnzovurt PAE U4. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mude of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer iu every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 Harley street, Cavendish square, W. 
City ESTABLISHMENT :—64 (late 3) LupGaTE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke srxeer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New sTREET, Birmingham. 

© ae GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 





TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MUSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxturd 

street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). Established 184u, Artificial feeth made with 
their patented advautages are fitted withou: the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supp rung aud 
Strengthening louse and sensitive teeth ul they ba- 
come ureful in mastication. Their resemblance w 
pature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed fur all purposes of mastication aNd aruculat.on. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
incouvenience. Consultation free. Jeeth from ds. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the elti- 
«acy, utility, and success of tuis system vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, ilull; lu.Nor- 
folk street, Sueffield; 4 Last purace, Leess; 14 st. 
Nichvlas sweet, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





Mbserve, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
Bulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor squure. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELI, Impcrtaut improvemeut, and 
great reductivn in prices. 


M® EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveutor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial ‘Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly iastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duratle, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
Specific gravity of cork, thus cowbining lightuess aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
ebarges within the reach of all, 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it cum- 
dines complete enuuciatiou and perfect mastication. 

Consultation tree. 
Observe.—No convection with any one of the same name. 











MPOR ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTI, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditferent degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught iu schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
and Whulesule Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracecuurch street, London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
Wy Sceer ease IRk& SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexuins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
names are ou the wrapper, label, botule, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banci.ay aud Sons, London, &e., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmeu universally. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
GLse rte LD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 13¢62. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


aud pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHB EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Bcienltilic men of Lue age 
CONFIRMS IfS SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and Louloa, 

Pipe rma aps NEW CANDLE.— 

Self-tituing. No holder, paper, or scraping re- 
quued, Pateuted. PIELUS’ improved, patent, hard, 
suuftiess, Chamber Candle is self-titting, clean, safe, 
econumical, aud burns to the end. Svuld everywhere by 
Grocers and Uilmen; wholesale aud for export, at the 
Works, 

J. C. and J. FIELD»>', Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Also, 
Fields’ Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and 
Pateut Paraftiue Candles, us supplied to Her Majesty's 
Governmeut. 








RHEUMATISM, CHILBLALNS, &e. 
NOLES'’S ALGA MARINA has stood 


the Severe test of wany years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity whieh is uurivalled 
and daily increasing as a rewedy jor Kheumatism aud 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Atfections and Clilbluius, 


Contractions and Weakuess of the Limos ani Joints, | 


Neuralgic aud other pains, Spiual Curvature, &c. 
fue numerous Vestimonials to its good effects in all 
that class uf diseases fur which the seaside is recom- | 
meuded may be obtained with the Pampulet for three | 
postage stamps of Mr. KEALING; amongst them will | 
be found the certilicate of a Physician in Her Majesty's | 
service, tat itis the most efficacious remedy for CLilL- 

BLAINS he has ever met with iu his experieuce. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations 
by asking for COLES’ ALGA MAKINA, aud being | 
careful ty observe tuat his siguuture appea:s upon the | 
label which @ucireles each buitle. Every packet also con- | 
talus the Pampllet, wituout which noue is geuulue. } 

Sold in bottles, 23. 9d, 43. éd., and lls. each, by T. | 
KEATING, 79 St. Pauls churchyard, Loudon, and by 
ali Chemists. 


| 
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R Ez 6 K I ‘y 
rv DIAMOND BLACK LEAD | 
is now usedin the Valaces of the Queen and Prince of | 
Wales, which is a further Coutirmaauon of its great 
superiority. | 
RECKIIT and SONS, suttolk laue, London, E.C., and | 
Hull 


The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS., 
HEAL and SON, of TOTTENHAY. 


COURL ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of makiag a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now ‘Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture - 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms: 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSIRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application, to HEAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 ‘Lottenham-court road, London, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Preseuts. 

Mess, Ixport, and Furnishing orders promptly exe. 
cuted. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


VHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
CU ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELAaBRA, Movexaror Lamps, in Bronze, Orwolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONs, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 

are requested before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, ‘They contain such an 
assortment of FENDEKS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PLECES, FIRE-TRONS, aud GENERAL IRON. 
MONGERY, as Cannot be approached elsewhere, cither 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu orna:nents, 
£3 8s. to £33 10s, ; bronzed fenders, with standar is, 7s, 
to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 33. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimuey-pieces, 
from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s, 3d. to £4 4s. 
Tie BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 
radiating hearth-plates. 

QAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA. 

TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA TRAYS aud 

WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 

‘Trays, per set of three from 20s. Od. to 19 guineas. 
Ditto iron ditto ..... ... from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto .... from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread-baskets, 

equally low. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster. 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hut-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Luruery, rou aud brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Suow-rooms, at 39 Uxtord sireet, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, aud 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, L yudon. 


UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 
Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outtits for mercantile and wtuer appointinents ty India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded ou ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, 
} next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
T HRESHER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS —Sold only by TaresaeR 
aud GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. ee ee 
K ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SUNs.—Owing to the increasing 
| demand for these goods, fur which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, bot material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard ant 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


YONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Ceutre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordiuary otto- 
mau. Ouly ot T. U. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Munufacturérs, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxtord street. An illustrated priced list on application. 

















INNEFORD’s FLULD MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical professiou for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as tue vest 





| remedy for Guut and Stomachic disorders of every 


kind, and as a mild aperieut it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by VINNEPOKD 
aud Co., Chemists, &c., 1/2 New Bund street, Loudon, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectsule cues 
mists. CAUTLIUN.—See that “ Vinuefoed and Co.” is 
on each botule wud red label over Lue curk. 


POWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
Yhis Elegaut aud Fragrant Vil is uuiversa ly ia 
higu repute for its ulpreCedeuled Success lu prom suiug 
tue growth, restoring, preserving, aud beauufyms ile 
Human Hair. bor Children it is invaluaavle as turing 
tue basis of a beauuful Head of thar. Price 33. 64, 73, 
lus, Gd.—equai ty four S.ual, unl 2.8 per boii: 3 it 
by Chemisis aud Persumes.. %%* Ask for “ RUW- 
LAND'S MACAS5 AK VIL. 
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HE GENERAL ESTATES COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
P 1, £250,000, in 12,500 Shares, of £20 each. 
ogee First I-sue, 6,259 Shares, at 
it on Application, £1 per Share, and £1 on Allot- 
Depo “s ment. : - 
count to be called up will not exceed £5 per 

a Ome without the consent of a General Meeting; and 

no Call to be made without 3 months’ notice. 
Drrecrors. 
awson, Esa., Billiter square, London, and South- 

— Director of the Metrvpolitan Life Assurance 

jiety. 

J. an, Esq. (Messrs, Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street 

George Forman, Esq., Mark lane, London. 

Hi. Hawes Fox, Esq., 27 Leadeshall street, London. 

James Hastie, Esq., Stondon, Fssex. 

A. Jarvis, Esq., 27 Leadenhall street, London, Director 

‘National Provincial Marine Insurance Company. 

AL Knapp, Esq., Ingram court, Fenchurch street, 
London. 

Bankers. —The National Bank, Old Broad street, and 
branches. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Sewell, Sewell, and Edwards, Gres- 
ham House. 

Brokers—Messrs. Capper, Escombe, and Lawson, 4 
Adam's court, Old Broad street, London ; Messrs. May 
and Co., Liverpool. 

Auditors—Messrs. Price, Holyland, and Waterhouse, 
Gresham street; Messrs. Johnst ne, Cooper, Wintle, 
and Evans, 3 Coleman-street buildings, 
Architect—Edward Ellis, Esq.,9 Fenchurch street. 

Surveyors and ILand Agents—Messrs. R. Ellis and Son, 
49 Fenchurch street; Messrs. Leifchild and Cheffins, 
62 Moorgate street. 

Secretary—C. W. Carpenter, Esq. 

Offices—Lombard House, George yard, Lombard street. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Jn introducing the General Estates Company (Limited), 
to the public, it is with a view to acquiring and develop- 
ing (by means of subJivision or improvement) all 
descriptions of landed property in or near London, and 
c eating ground-rents by judicious advances t> respect- 
able contractors or builders, under certificates of the 
Company's surveyor, and gene-a'ly to carry out all those 
matters in connection with land which the Directors may 
deem to be of a profitable charac‘er. 

Itis generally known that investments of this descrip- 
tion when cerefally made, even in private hands and 
with limited means, are usually very remunerative, but 
the real valuo of such enterprises is best underatood 
from the results of some of the recently formed Com- 
panies for similar purposes, one naving lately declared a 
dividend of 20 per cent. out of rea'ized profits. 

With a view to successfully commencing operations, 
the Directors have entered into provisional agreements 
for immediately purchasing six properties, on such ad- 
vantageous terms that they are at once in receipt of a 
very considerable income, irrespective of the greatly 
increased profits to be derived from the further develop- 
ment of these Estates. 

The subjoined report of Messrs. Leifchild and Cheffins, 
the well-known Surveyors, will show that the Directors 
have been careful not to enter into even provisional con- 
tracts without the assistance of professioual advice, aud 
they are sanguine that from these arrangements alone a 
dividend of at least 10 per cent. can be paid out of ac ual 
profits at an early date. 

A fair proportion of shares having already been pri- 
vately subscribed for, the remainder are now offered to 
the public, and the Directors believe that this under- 
taking contains considerable elements of commercial 
success. 

No promotion-money will be paid for establishing the 
Company, the actual amount incidental to its formation 
being the only expense incurred. 

The Articles of Association are ready, and can be 
inspected on application at the o:tice of the Solicitors. 

All applications for shares must be made in the 
annexed form, accompanied by the deposit of £1 per 
share, bat in the event of no allotment being made, the 
amount so paid will be returned without deduction. 

Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, can 
be had of the Bankers and Brokers, and of the Secre- 
tary, at the Company's Temporary Offiees. 





To the CHAIRMAN and DIRECTORS of the 
GENERAL ESTATES COMPANY (Limited). 
Report upon Freehold and Leasehold Estates in the 
City of Londow, and in the County of Surrey. 

The properties in the City comprise several blocks of 
Offices, chambers, and warehouses, in excellent situa- 
tions, near the Bink, the Exchange, and the principal 
marts of commerce. 

Most of them have been recently rebuilt, and they 
combine in themselves all the modern requirements of 
business, with ample light, complete ventilation, and 
the utmost facility of access. They are all let (except 
one property, which is not yet Completed), and produce 
at present an annual rental of cousiderable amount, with 
& sure addition when the offices above alluded to are 
finished and let, and many offers to rent have been 
already received. It is believed that the present reutal 
will be considerably increased at the termination of the 
Present short tenaucies. 

The estates in Surrey are in a healthy and popular 
neighbourhood, and possess the great advantage of rendy 
and frequent access by railway to the Cityand West Eud 

One of them is laid out for building purposes of the 
first class, and is making Very satisfactory progress, roads 
have been formed, and sewers made, several houses have 
been already built, and many others are in course of 
erection. A rent arising from ground-rents has already 
accrued, and is gradually increasing. ‘This property is 
held on a long term, at & peppercurn reut. 

The next estate, and nearer London, is not yet deve- 
loped, but as it is freehold, in a fine situation, aud will 
cOunect by a broad roadjruouing through it (a popular 
Surburban Park), with a leading thoroughfare, it is 
Anticipated that houses of a moderate rental (say S80), 
Will be rapidly built and speedily occupied, and tuat the 
freehold grouud-repts that will accrue when the design 
is fully carried out, will produce an ample returu for the 
capital invested iu this promising estate. 


LEIFCHILD and CHEFFINS, 62 Moorgate 
30th June, 1865, street, City. 


Sb LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited), 
Offer for SALE by PUBLIC TENDER, 


£130,000, 
Being the whole of the A PRIORITY STOCK of the 
| et THRAPSTON, and 
HUNTINGDON RAILWAY, 
Entitled under powers conferred by the said Company's 
Acts of Parliament to a perp+tuil dividend of 5 per 
cent. per Annum, payable Hal’-Yearly out of the Pro- 
fits, in preference to the Ordinary Stock, and ranking 
next to the Company's Debentures. 
Interest guaranteed by Messrs. Waring for three years, 
from Ist July, 1865. 
By the following Prospectus it wil! be 
seen that the interest on the Deben- 


CeO itce cscvccce covcscoesesccce @ S2,780 
And on the A Priority Stock ........ 6,500 


Being together... ......++eese.ee0-4-+ £10,280 annually, 
and as the line is to be worked by the Midland Company 
for seven years at 4) per cent., a Gross receipt of 
£17,200 per annum will be suftic ent to pay interest on 
the A Priority Stock as well as on the debentures, 

The coal traffic alone is estimated to produce one-third 
more than the above amount, independent of the ordi- 
nary sources of traffic. ‘The A Priority Stock is there- 
fore most amply secured, and presents an eligible in- 
vestment for trustees and other parties seeking a security 
paying a fixed dividend at a good rate. 

With the view of removing any doubt as to the divi- 
dend, and in order t» give ample time for the develop- 
ment of the tra'tic, Messrs. Waring Brothers guarantee 
for three years the interest on the said Priority shares. 

Tenders for the whoie, or any portion of the above 
Stock, will be received at the Offices of the Association, 
South Sea House, Tireadneedle street, up to Tuesday, 
llth July, at One o'clock, when the tenders will be 
publicly opened, and the Stock will be allotted to the 
highest bidders, provided the prices offered are not below 
the minimum, which will be fixe! in the usual mainer 
before the tenders are opened. In case of equality of 
tenders beyoud the amount requived a pro ratd distribu- 
tion on such tenders will b> made. 

A deposit of £5 per ceut. must accompany each ten- 
der. The balance to be paid on the 18th of July, when 
the Stock will placed in the purchaser's name without 
expense. 

South Sea Ilouse, Threadneedle stret, Ist July, 136%. 





if SX reains, THRAPSTON, and 
HUNTINGDON RAILWAY. 
CaPITAL. 


Debentures ........+0.006 «06 £75,609 
Priority or A Shares.......... 130,000 
Deferred or B Shares ........ 100,00) 


ree S 
Directors. 


) 
General Arbuthnot, Woodford House, Thrapston, Chair- 


man. 
William Bunce Greenfield, Esq., 59 Porchester terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas Pain, Esq., 22 Great George street, Westmin- 
ster, 8.W. 
Valentine Hill, Esq., Kimbolton, St. Neots. 
Engineer.—G. B. Bruce, Esq., Westminster clianbers, 
Victoria street, 3. W. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Hodling, Townsend, and Co., 3 
Princes street, Westminster. 
Secretary —Arthur Lankester, Esq.. 
Company's Offices—No, 1 Poets’ corner, Westminster, 
S.W. 


This Railway has been constructed in the most sub- 
Stautial manner by Mesars. Waring Wrothers, within 
the Capital authorized by the Acts of Parliament 25 and 
26 Vie’., cup. 173; 26 and 27 Vict., cap. 203. It is 26 
miles long, running out of the Midland system at Ket- 
tering, touching the London and North-Western at 
Thrapston, and the Great Northern and Great Exstern 
at Huntingdon, and will be opened ou the ensuing 1st of 
August. 

The total Share Capital is £23),000,—of this the A 
Shares, amounting to £130,000, are entitled, under 
powers conferred by the Company's Acts, to a priority 
in dividend of £5 per cent., in perpetuity, ranking next 
after the Debeutures, so that they are substantially 
Preference Shares. Messrs. Waring Brothers guarantee 
the interest on the A Priority Shares for three years 
trom Ist July, 1865. By the Acts of Parliament the 
liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their subscription in tbe usual manuer. The B or 
deferred Shaves receive ail the surplus after payment of 
Five per Cent. tu the Priority Shareholders. 

The Railway traverses one of the richest agricultural 
districts of I:ngland, iu whic’ also iron-stone and clay 
of tine quality have recently been developed. I is to be 
worked under Parliamentary sanction by the Midland 
Company, who, by agreement with the Great Eastern 
Company, have powers of running onward from iunt- 
ingdon, by St. Ives, to Cambridge, so that a complete 
and most direct connection will be established between 
the whole of the Great EKasteru system and the manu- 
facturing and mineral Midland Districts, including 
Derby, Leicester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
aud the Norchern manufacturing population. A reference 
to the map will show the importance of the line as a 
connecting link between the centre and eastof Engliad. 
The Midiaud Company are to work ani maintain the 
line for 40 per cent. of the gross reeeipts durin; seven 
years, and for 50 per cent. in p-rpetuity there ifter. 

The traffic will obviously, therefore, be large. It is 
believed indeed that the transport of coal alone will 
furnish a remunerative rétura upon the capital now 
offered to the public. The greater part of that tratflic, 
now goin, into the Kastern Counties by the circuitous 
route of Peterboro,’ must hereafter go vid Huatingdon as 
its shortest aud best course. This quantity 13 esumated 
at 300,000 tons a year, which, at the rate of three far- 
things per tou per mile, would yield £24,375 gross, or 
£14,625 net, after payment of working expeases. The 
net return on coal, therefore, after deduction of 
£3,730, the debenture interest, would be £10,845. To pay 
the dividend on the Priority Shares, ouly £6,500 (beyond 
the debeuture interest) is required ; so that, unless the 
anticipations of those best qualiied to judge are greatly 
erruneous, there would be from the cual traffic alone a 
het surplus of about £4,350 auuuaily beyoad the dividead 
on the A Priority Shares. 





" Ai 





And ifthe general traffic from p ngers, » 
cattle, and iron ore, should realize only a net amount, 
equal to that derived from the coal. the Company would 
have a clear annual income of £29,000 after deducting 
working expenses, whilst the first charges for d+benture 
interest and dividend on these shares would absorb 
£10,300 only. 

In short, a gross traffic of only £12 15s. per mile per 
week (£25 por mile being the minimum anticipated by 
the most competent railway authorities) would suffice to 
pay debenture interest and « dividend of 5 por cent. on 
the A or Priority Shares «fter de lucting working expenses 
at 40 per cent. 

KETTERING, THRAPSTON, ANDO HUNTINGDON 
RALLWAY COMPANY. 
Fou or Tenner. 
To the Directors of the London Financial Association 
(Limited), 

Gentlemen,—I hereby tendes for £ of the A 
Priority Stock of tae Kettering, Thrapston, and Hunt- 
ingdon Railway Company, subject to the conditions 
contiined in your alvertisement of Ist July, 1365, at 

percent. (Price to be inserted here ) 

T enclose a dep sit of £ , being at the rate of 
5 per cent. on the sail surn of Stock. 

NAN oo sere ees 
Profession or Occupation «. « 
AGOPERS 02 0c cercesees 
Date...... ° 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—NOTICE to BONDUOLDERS.— 

In conformity with the terms on whieh the Second 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania and New York 
sect ous of this Railway were issued to the pablie, the 
FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cent. on the gross 
amount of these Bonds took place at the office of Mesars, 
E. F. Satterthwaite avd Co., in presence of the un ler- 
signed notary, when the following Bou Is were drawu:— 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 
38 Bonds of 1,000 dole. each. 














5 105 200 339 5lo 652 7768 = 873 
ll 133 2 405 516 727 783 RS 
lt wo 239 453 519 735 S04 913 
35 187 254 76 523 750 slo 945 
39 1s 233 4) 624 765 
20 Bonds of 100 d ile. exch. 
954 1003 IG 1200 L262) 1333) «1407 1453 
982 1039 «1179 «1237 «13330 1392) 1425s Mas 
W0l lust F198 149 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 
16 Bonds of 1,000 dols. eae’. 
29 199 Bo | 137 168 242 319 390 
94 1l9 135 166 227 Sil 332 395 
24 Bonds of 500 dols, each. 
1433) 1454) «61509 1554) 1532) 1623) «17311785 
1435 livd 1518 1564 1595 Lis6 1733) «189) 
1448) 1590) 1549) 1565) 1607) ss1993ss«d738 S977 
40 Bonds of 100 dols. evh. 
422 434 652 831 1930 Ih 1253 1312 
428 527 66 842 170) 1LwO 126 1317 
434 528 725 905 1096 1293 12st) Lse6l 
473 593 707 935 11256 1214 #1297”) L171 
483 618 83) 997 1227 12:2 1293 1387 


Present—W. GRAIN, Notary Publis, $l Turead needle 
street, London, 6th July, 1865. 


A teeer INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire ant Marine.) 
Capital, One Million. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums moderate. Duty 1s. 6... per cent. 
No charge for Policy 
Risks undertaken in any part of the world. 
Application for Foreign and Home Agencies from men 
of position invited. 
MORRELL THEOSALD, Manager. 


8 Finch lane, E.C., and 7 Waterloo place, S.W. 


I OME and COLONTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limite 1) 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. —Vaid up, £100,009. 
Chief Otices—69 Cornhill, London, &.C, 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments 











[ MPERrAL MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Limite bl). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Second Ordi- 
nary General Meeting of the Shareholders in this Asso- 
ciation, will be held atthe LINDON TAVERN, Bish »ps- 
gate s'ree’, in the City of London, on THURSDAY, the 
i3th day of July next, at Twelve o'clock, at moon 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Report of 
the Directors, and Statement of Accounw, of declariug 
@ Dividend, and for general purposes. 

By Order of the Board, 
W. C. WINTERBOT LOM, Secretary, 

27 Lombard street, London, 26th June, 1865. 

FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
Ts ESTATES BANK (LIMITED) 

makes Advances upon Real Securities at a uni- 
form rate of Interest, and is :herefore enablei to offer 
Five per cent. Interest to Depositurs. Deposit Noves are 
issued for sums of £10 and upwards, 0. which interest 
is allowed from the date of receipt t» tue expiration of 
the notice of withdrawal. 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 
Offices, 156 Strand, Londou; and 
6 D'Oher street, Dublin. 


A CCIDEN'TS to LIFE or LIMB, 
iu the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HUME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp For 10,000 CLatms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 

by Injury, secu 
By an ANNUAL Payment oF From £3 TO £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Azeuts, or at the offices, 64 Coxn- 
wict aud 10 ReokNr srREet, 





W J VIAN, Secretary. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Postage free on ee on spp lication. 

BOOKS FOR “ALL READERS. 

Seo MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for 
Postage free on seer plication. 

AMUSEMENT FOR yR LONG VOYAGES. 


One Hundred Volumes of Popular Novels for Five 
Pounds. 
See MUDI“’S CLEARANCE LIST for JULY. 
Postage free on application. 


JULY. 


LECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Yew Oxford street, London. 
fice, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE'S 





City ¢ oO 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the new and choice books in circulation at MUDIE'S 
[LECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the 


least possible delay by all Subscribers t» MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 








MUDIP’S LIBRARY, 
74 and 76 Cross street, Manchester. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
| Agger ASIL DICTIONARY. By Hype 
4 Cuarkr. Containing above 100,000 Words, or 
50,000 more than any existing works. Price 33, 6d.; 
strongly bound, 4s. 6d.; or in ha!f morocco, 5s. 
ENGLISIL GRAMMAR. By Hype 
CLARKE. Is, 
COMPOSITION 
TION. By J. Brenay. Is. 
London: Virtcr Brornenrs and Co., 
Of whom may be had, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, AND SPANISH DICTIONARIES, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


AND PUNCTUA- 


1 Amen Corner, 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 

Rene RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD, 

as Taught by St. Paulin his Episie to the Romans, 
With Appendices on fluman Ignorance of Divine things, 
on Future Retribution, on the Doctrine of Election, and 
on a Promised Kestoration. By the Author of “The 
Destiny of the Human Race.” 

Srmpxin, Marsiatr, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 





This day, 12mo. cloth, price 33, 6d. 
Ba mag BELLS, LADY GWEN 
DOLINE, and other Poems. By Joun Brent, 
Jun., F.S.A., author of “ The Battle Cross,” “ Canter- 
bury in the Olden Times,” &e. 
London: Hamittoy, Apams, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, price 6d. 
She TWO REBELLIONS. A Few 
Words to His Excellency the Honourable C. F, 
Adams, &c., &c., touching his hereditary relations to 
Rebellion, From one who, like himself, is the grandson 
ofan American Rebel. By R. 8. H. Cuurcu. 
Witimm Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers, 





LIF of RICHARD COBDEN, 

Just ready, with Four Photographs (Portrait with Auto- 
graph; Midhurst; Dunford House; West Lavington 
Chureh) and Vignette of Birthplace, feap. cloth, price 
5s. 

JICHARD COBDEN, 
Free Trade, Ilis Pelitical Career 

Services. A Biography. By Jounx McGiicuaist, 

Author of “ The Life « ; Cord Dundonald,” “ Men who 

have Made Themselves,” &e. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court. 


the Apostle of 


and Public 








This day post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LAYMAN’S CRE iE D. By C. J. 


Author of “Teuton: a Poem,” 


. 
rue 
RIETHMULLER, 

ac, 

_“*To some extent Mr, Ri eeennor has surmounted the 
difficulty of his theme, ly by the merits of his style, 
which is clear, music “ Li ind at times picturesque, part ly 
by the breadth ef his creed, the few aud simpie artic les 
of which he traces to some ereed or instinet of our na- 
ture. Doctrines ited are no longer cold abstrac- 
tious, but take wof human feeling.”"—Athenwum, 
July 1 

London: Bert and Daupy, 18 















186 Fleet s 


street. 





Now ready. 

fPHE LAND of ISRAEL: a 
of Travels in Palestine. 
zeference to its pli 
N.A., F.L.S. 672 p 
bards, 
Guinea. 
London: Soci ty for Promorine CuristrAN KNow- 
LEDGE. Sold at the Depositories:—77 Great Queen 
street, Lincolu’s Inn Fielis; 4 Royal Exchange; 45 

Piccadilly; and by all Bookseilers. ~ 


Journal 
Undertaken with special 
cleracter. By H. B. Trisrram, 
t 8 5yo., handsomely bouud in cloth 
with 2 Maps aud 6) Illustrations, price oue 











Price One Shilling. 
Notice: 1—lLhe MUSIC with the 
MUSICAL MON! ig fo. Jwy is ‘A DREAM,” 
Lustrumental Piece, by Mrs, Josep Ronrnson. 


Avams and Francis, 5) Fleet street, E.C 





i 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from 
Original Sketches, drawn on wood by R. P. Leitch, 
and engraved by J. D. Cooper, and W. J. Linton, with 
new Maps showing the Rut», price 21s. 

HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
LAND; being the History of an Expedition from 
the Allantic to the Pacitie through British territory, by 


one of the Northern Passesin the Rocky Mountains. By | 
The Cestus of Aglaia. 


Viscount MiLron, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e., &e., and W. B 
CueEabDLe, M.A., M.D. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 

‘*The title of this very 
a really notable adventure is not without its significin-e. 
.«-. The pluck and energy which characterized the 
carrying out of th’s highly adventurous expedition were 
as creditable as the practical spirit in which it was c on- 
ceived, and as the graceful and modest humour with 
wWaich itis toll. .... For fuller details of the journey, 
we may sifely recommend our readers to consult the 
letterpress and sketches of Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Tho narrative has been put together by skilful 
hands, and it must be pronounced one of the best that 
has appeared this sxason. The interest is kept up 
throughout, and the passage across the Rocky Mountains 
especially is toll with a graphic simplicity that makes 
one tremble for the fate of the two explorers, When, in 
reading it, we had to ach off at this place, we confess 
to a sly peep into the last chapter before we could make 
up our minds to lay the volu ue down.’—Athenzum. 


Casseuu, Perrer, and Garry, London, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 5s. 
CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM: 
the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
* Aurelia.” 
London: 
Ready this day, cloth, price 23, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
4 BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Eugagemeut. 


London: I’. Prrman, 2) Pat 
L* E; “ite Ni ature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Le o H. GRiInpon. 

Tie Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price Gs. 6d. 
London: F. Pizaan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 








2rnoster row, EC. 





254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d. 
ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Chum- 

bers’s Journal, &c. Dy Lewis Houan, M.A. 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
both humour and verve. The volume itself is as agree- 
able a companion as need be tor a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure to become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do s», we wisu him 
every success, and more hits."—Sunday Times. 

London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, L.C. 





HE CITY BUILDINGS for the LN- 
DUSTRIOUS CLASSES.—THE BUILDER OF 
THIS DAY, price 4d, by post 5d., contains :—View and 
Plan of Corporation Buildings, Farrington road—Dweill- 
ings and the Union Chargeability—Tue Roman Cata- 
combs—The Portrait Miuiatures in South Kensington 
Museum—On Mosaics and their Adaptability — The 
March of Pestilence—Tiue Statue of the lace Sir Charles 
tarry, R.A.—Limited Liatility—Window Gardening— 
Museums and Art Trainiug for the People~Payment of 
Building Artizans in London—Skilled Libour—Drink- 
ing Fountains—Provineial, &e., &e.—Ollica, 1 York- 
street, Covent Garden; and all Bo »ksellers. 





L LE N’S ; IN DI AN M AIL and 
L OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from India. 
Subseription 4s. per anuum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLUN 


8.W 


and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 





Now ready, in po Or ». cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Q KIN DISEASES, and their associated 
Constitutional Disorders ; with full Directions for 
Medicinal, Dietetic, and Geueral we Self-Munage- 
ment. By J. Witkins WiLLiaus, M.R.C.S., Eng. 
“Mr. Williams’s observations on sy ale eruptions 
will repay perusal." —Lancet, Feb. 25, 1865. 
Loudon: eseenatt MARSUALL, and Co. 


Just apie ished, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photo eraphie illusirations. 


ae N DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roserr J. Jonpan, M.D, 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous 
diseases so prevalentin a high state of civilizatiou, too 
olten consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutuneous eruptions, scurvutic alfections, and scrofula ; 
treatment for ‘superticial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatury system, causing discul ration 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, disiiguriug 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, iu lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud healthy complexion. 

* Tuis book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.'"—AMedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1860. 

To be had divect from the Author, 2 
Hauover square, London, W. 





29 George street, 


} 
remarkable joint description of 





T= ART-JOURNAL 
Price <s. 6d. Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the JULY NUMBER, 
1. 1. Facp, R.A—WORDs of COMFORI. 
2. J. Linnect.—LABOUR. 
3. J. M. W. Tusxer, RA—DBATTLE ABBEY. 
THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
By John Ruskin, M.A. 
Art-Rambles in Belgium. By PV. W. Fairholt, F.S A, 
Illustrated. 
J. Fithrich and J. FE. Steinle. 
son. Illustrated. 


By J. Beavington Atkin. 


Liverpool! Pottery. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.1, Illuse 
trated. 
Sydnev Lidy Morgan. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 


Illustrated. 
The Collection of Miniatures at South Kensington. 
The Dublin International Exhibition. 

Aloys Seuefelde _ e Inventor of Lithography. 
Art in Coral, &e., &e., &e. 
Virrvr and Co., 








Lon rn : 26 Ivy lane. 
a 
| EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXLIX, is published this day (SATURDAY). 
Watson's Life of Warburton. 
Idiot Asylum. 
Karly Italian Art. 
t-vision of the English Bible. 
‘ue Tunnel turough the Alps. 
S:reet’s Gothic Architecture in Spain. 
+ China and Japan. 
. Swinburne’s Atalinta in Calydon. 
. Lady but Gordon's Letters from Egypt. 
10. Munro's Luereiius. 
Ll. Dissolution of Pariiament. 
London: Loncmans and Co. Elinburgh: A. and C. 
Back. 








SRNAoOS Swe 





\ ALVERN.—Dr. WILSON’S 
4 HYDROPATHLC and HOM(EOPATHI® ES- 
TABLISUMENT, The first erectei in Englani as a 
home for Invalids. Terms, Single rooms, 2}, 3, and 
34 guineas per week. Introductory fee, 1 guinea, 
Visitors, 2 to 2} guineas per week. 


] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

“PROTEUS,” this new and wonderful Optical 
Il ision in Professor Pepper's Entertainment, daily at 
2.30 and 8 —Will this do? or, Randim Resoliections of 
English History, by Mr. G. Bickland, assisted by Mr. 
Hemming (the new Baritone), Miss Ek. Walton, and 
other artistes. Yew Lecture by J. L. King, Fs1., on 
Galiberc’s “ Appareils Respirateurs.”"—Pictorial Novelty 
and Originality, the Holy ‘Places at Mecca and Medina 
contrasted With those at = sthiehem and Jerusalem, with 
. H. Pepper and H, Dircks joint 
Aduission 











two new Ghost Scenes |. 
inveutors).—Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
to the whole, ls. 


| OYAL SOCIETY for the PRE 
TION of CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 
Patrons: The Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
President: Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G. 
The Committee have the honour to announce that the 
ANNUAL SERMON will be preached ia the CHAPEL 
ROYAL, WHILTEHALL, by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER, Ou next Sunday moruing, July 9, 1365. 
This charity depends solely upon the pecuniary asaist- 
ance of the public, and while it protects the dumb 
animal (aud it is the ouly institution having this 
object), its vperations tend materially ta cha moral eleva. 
tion of man. It is sanctioned by Royalty, supported by 
the nobility, and advocated by the right reverend digai- 
taries of the Church; it educates, rewards, cautions, and 
punishes. Its tracts, its school-papers, and its constables 
circulate and are employed throughout the kingdom; 
and its usefulness is limited only by its resyurees. Tne 
public are earnestly jiuvited to coutribute to its fuads by 
remittauces to the undersigned; or at the collection 
which will be made on the above occasion, 
JOUN COLAM, Secretary. 





VEN- 





‘12 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
EIDELBERG.—Dr. IHNE, late 


Principal of Carlton Terrace Schvol, Liverpool, 
receives a jimited number of Pupils into his Family, to 
educate with Lis own sons. His house is situated on 
the Neckar, in a most beautiful and healtuy spot, and 
the arrangements of his household are suited to the 
reqiuremenuts of English boys. For terms and refer- 
ences, apply to Messrs. Trubner and Co., 60 Paternoster 
row, Or to Dr. Ihne, Villa lelseik, near Heidelberg. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
To RIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
d available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in Loudon at Cook’s Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 


to 
SCOrLAND—Ediuburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, luverness, &c. 
IRELAND—Beltast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRiCLT—Windermere, Furness Abvey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Peurith, Keawick, More- 
cumbe, Xe. 
SEA-SIDE a 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, 


id BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Matlock, Buxton, &¢., 


de. 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 

all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets rid Midland Rail- 

way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Mana ser. 
Derby, 1365. 


D*" PRITCHARD.—This trial is now 
ying on in Ediuburgh, and will form a prewy 





specimen of the Pharmaceutical poisous, 
“The leperous distilmeu’, whose e.tect 
Holds such an enmity with Loop of Man.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 04 poisons entering the Blood. 

Used in medicine, agaiust which the British College of 
Health, on b halt of the Society of Hygeists, has pr >- 
tested for the last 40 years.—Let the public 1 ok to 1! — 

british Col.ege of Health, Kuston roai, Loadoa, July 4, 
1865. 
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SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
COXXXY. 
CONTENTS. 
Grous 
( tristis ian and Pagan Sepulchres. 
Browning's Poems. 


gor 


4. Clos se of t! ie Am “ ican “4 ar. 
5. North Polar xplorat 
6 The Church in her R elati ion t> Political Parties. 
7. med os a ry of the Tropics. 
8. Frederi 1e Great. 
9. Puritic ati mcf London. 
10. The Elections. 
2. 


The FRANCHISE; a Privilege, and 
nota Right. Proved by te Political Experience ot 
the Ancients. By H. S. Tremenneene, M.A. New 
Edition. Ieap Svo., 2s, td. 


The FINANCIAL STATEMENT of 


the YEAR 1805. By Right Hon. W. E. Giapsroxs, 


M.P. 8vo., 2-. 
4. 
The FINANCIAL SfLATEMENTS for 
1853, UU, 63, aud G4. Second Edition. svo., 12s. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH on the 
EXTENSION of the SUFFRAGE in TUWNs. 
With a Preface. Svv., 1s. 


€. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED with REFERENCE to REFORM. 
By Earl Grey. New Edition. 8vo., 9s. 


The PRACTICAL RESULTS of the 
REFORM ACT of 1582. By Sir Joun Watsu, 
Bart., M.P. 8vo., 5s. 6. 

8. 

CHURCH ee ara and CHURCH 
PROSPECTS,  8vo. 

9. 

On a GOLD CURRENCY for India. 
By Lieut.-Geueral Sir W. R. Mansrieup. 

10. 

A PLEA for the CRSSSEV SEEN. By 

Joun Austin. 8yo. 
oF 

WORKMEN-—Their Earnings — 
Savings—and Strikes. By Samue. Smiies. Post 
8vo., 1s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS. 


FRANCE under LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


from 1841 to 1847. By M. Guizor. 
lds. 


ROMANCE of LONDON. 








Strange 


Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the | 


Great Town. By Joun Timas, F.s.A., 
“A Century of Anecdote,” &c. 
8yvo, 3is. 6d. 

“ These volumes are most fascinating. Once opened, 
the reader fines it very difficult to close them. He is 
drawn on from one strange narrative t> another, until 
he is forced to the conclusion that this painstaking 
writer has furnished a very powertah rival, in the way of 
absorbing interest, to the late-t fietions of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and Miss Braddon.”—Zondon Review. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. | 
By Dr. Scunurer. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Ronert Turns. Carefully revise: ~ - cor- 
rected by the Author. In crown 5vo. 

“The work of an earnest student, whose own genius 

° glows in his pages that the reader pat take 

nthusiasm, and is carried by a poetic compulsivn in the 


Author of | 
In 3 vols. post | 


| NOEL; 





In domy 8vo. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ol every Instrument is warranted 


ot his | 


Sire tion « fa higher and truer art than mere conc ctors | 


of mus >can understand. 
Dr. Sehluter’ a style of expression in its full streng 
Dullin Evening Mail. 


th.’— 





THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 


Mrs. G. Lisnzzus BANKS. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of 
“Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 Vols. post 8Vo. 


TOO GOOD for HIM: a Novel. By 


Frorence Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” 


and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. 3 | 


vols. post Svo. 

“*Too Gool for Him’ has an excellent and an in- 
teresting plot; the good and bad heroines are natural ; 
the writing is throughout lively and piquant. The in- 
tention of the story is thoroughly good and pure.... 
Florence Marryat hes real power.” — Spectator. 


LATIMER’S LUCK. By Author of 


“A Woman against the World.” 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL by the CELEBRATED SWEDISII 
NOVELIST EMILIK CARLEN. 


The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen. | 


Translated by Mrs. Bu SUBY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[At the end of the Month. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlingto m street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ri 


The translator has give: us | 








NOTICE.—DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES: their 
IUSTORY, VALUE, and DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS, with 
SIMPLE TESTS for their IDENTIFICATION, by HARRY EMANUEL, 
PR.GS., is Now Ready at ali Booksellers’ and respectable Libraries in the Kingdom. 


13 wel as traders, the author has often bees askel for a manual or handbook upon the subj ct of 


“By amatour, 2 
and instructions for the bayer as well as the seller; stone with the exe-ption of 





Preejous Stones, one iving Livi 
Jettiies—now a century old, and out = dw te—theie exists no such work in the Englsh linguage. The book now 
ered to whe puile wil, he thinks ue measure supply this deticie: wey. 

London: JOUN CAMDEN HOTTEN fy. Paeiily. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


or, It Was to Be. 


odie ROBERT BAKER and SKELTON YORKE. 
SMYTH, ELDER and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








a . 


On Ist main: 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern. 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE. 
Originally published in Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
Revised and Augumented. Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
Ww ILLIAM BLAC KW ooD and SONS, an @ and London. 


“Tust published, w ith Ilustrations, _ 8vo., 5s. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND, 
IN THREE TRIPS. 
tev. HARRY JONES, Incumbent of St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


CRAMER AND CO 


(LIMITED,, 

Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in)10 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - - | per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,! 20 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - -) per annum. 


By the 








15 Guineas 
per annum. 





of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inierior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX -& LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


tespectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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Just published, price 10s. 6d. in feap. 8vo, cloth, toned paper, gilt edges. 


EPHEMERA. 


By HELEN and GABRIELLE CARR. 
With Illustrations by HELEN Carr. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 








Just out, feap. 8vo., handsome cloth, 6s. 


A DREAM OF IDLENESS; 


And other Poems. 
By W. COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


NoTEs AND Quentes.—" A little Volume which shows 
that the writer is one who thinks deeply, and finds ucter- 
ance for his thought in graceful and flowing veree.” 

Lirerary Gazetre.—“Some of the pieces are ex- 
tremely pleasing, and none but is distinguished by merit 
of some sort.” ILtvsiRaTED News.—*We turn to and from the vol- 

Punrtic Oprnion.—" There are signs of poetic strength | ume with pleasure. Theve is pleasure in making an 
which lead us to hope that Mr. Monkhouse will produce acquaintance, satisfaction in finding it ripen into friend- 
in due time poems that will give him a permanent place | ship.” 
among English poets.” } 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 


Reaper.—“ There is nothing in the book which is not 
remarkable for excellence. 

Sunpay Tives.—The author possesses a highly 
sensitive ear, and gives to his versilication variety us 
| well as exquisite modulation.” 











Just published, in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


THE 


ROMANCK of theSCARLET LEAF. 


Poems and Ballads. 
(With Adaptations from the Provencal Troubadours.) 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Author of ‘ Rita,” ‘* Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge,” &c. 





Press.—* Mr. Hamilton Aide, who has written one or 
two very good novels, uow publishes some poetry.” 

Lonpon Review.—‘ They are agreeably and elegantly 
written.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 


Reaper,—" His refinement nnd delicacy ara seen to 
equal advantage, whilst 8 manlive-s of tone auda liber- 
ality of thought are superadded.” 





MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


Just published, Vol. III., and to be had of all Librarians and Booksellers, price 10s. 6d. 


LOCKER’S POEMS. 


With Portrait by Mintats, and 19 Illustrations by R. Dorr. 





Which, in addition to the most popular of the “London Lyries,” will contain Twenty- 
One New Poems. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

Nores and Quertes. — “The third volame of Mr. 
Moxons diinty series of * Miniature Poets ' is occupied 
with the etlusions of Mr, Locker, who obviously asks, 
with Horace, 


Times.—“ Mr. Frederick Lo:ker, who now follows in 
the wake of the Laureate aud of Mr. Browning, has a 
genuine poetic gift.” 

FortTNIGHTLY Review.—" Mr. Locker writes az2ree- 
able vers de socicté, which are to poetry and its searchi- 
ing accents what the pleasant chat of a ‘drum’ is to the 
graver conve.sution «f the fireside.” 


...» ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?’ 
and who masks many a deep thought and much true 
p ete feeling under the quips aud cranks and w.eathed 
swiles of a wearer of motley.” 
Patt Mai Gazeirr.—** These epigrams are keen and 
bright, aud the jukes good.” 
Loxpon Review.—* He has humour, sprightliness, 
and ele zance.” 
Mornine Sran—‘‘ They are pleasantly cynical, agree- 
| ably melancholy, full of quaint refle-tion, and always 
ad nirable in their variety aud versatility of rhyme.” 
Lirerary Gazerre.—'* We are much pleased to make 
his acquaintance.” 


ATNEN.UM.—* Mr. Locker had hit tle taste of that 
large class which rejoices in its worldly wisdom, and 
which, when it stoops to poetry, likes to feel that it is 
above ‘ that sort of thing,’ and that it only drinks the 
waters of Hippocrene as it might those of a fashionable 
spa, fur the sake of recreation and good company.” 


IntusTRATED Lonpon News.—“ This volume—well 
adapted for a gift book to a sweetheart who is going 
away for a } olilay—forms one of the series of ‘ Moxon's 
Miniature Poets,’ and is one of the very prettiest books 
of the year, both as to get-up and otherwise.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 
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MR. AINSWORTHS NEW WORK. 


Next week, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SPANISH MATCH; 
Or, Charles Stuart at Madrid. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM IIARRISON AINSWORTH. 


CHAPMAN HALL, 193 





and Piccadilly. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





THK LIFE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eutza Merevanp. Dedicated, by per. 
mission, to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chaneellor 
of the E-xcheque. 

Vol. I, 8vo., is now ready, with Portraits and upwards 
of 100 Llustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. Tia 
work will be completed in one more volu ne. 

“A very beautiful aid valuabls book."—Z.caminer. 


ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKS 
of BORNEO. By FF. BoyLe, Esq, F.R.G.S.  8yo0., 
with Illustrations, 153, 

‘This work will be read with pleasure and profit."— 
tar. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 
Count Marrer. 2 vo's. 8vo. 
“Two volumes of interesting research. ’—TZimes, 
HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
Lig Cocunane, M.P. 2 vols, 21s. 

“Two entertaining vo'umes.”—TZimes. 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Lord EusractCectn. 8vo. Lis. 

“We are grateul to Lor! Eustace Cocl for a good 
deal of information, given with unpretending good 
sense.”"—Saturday Review. 


YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Esrranag, 
B.A., of Exeter Coliege, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol, 
8vo., with Illustrations, lbs, 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


Tuornsury. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A, 
21s. 


LORD LECLER®@; and other Poems. 


By Henry Ricnrox. lvl. 6s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition. 3 
vols. 

‘*Never has the au‘hor's briliiant and vivacious style 
been wore conspicuously displayed than in this very 
original and charming stury.'—Sua. 


ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 
Georce MacDonatp,M.A. 3 vols. 

“ No aecount of this story would give any idea of the 
profounl interest that pervades the work from the first 
page to the lust." —Atheneum. 

ROSE AYLMERS HOME. 3 vols. 


** A very pleasant, clever, an | natural tale.”"—Messenger. 
LONDON PILGRIMS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 


Ponsonuy. 3 vols. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the Author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
3 Vols, (Just reidy. 





This day is publ.shed, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 61. 


Recent British Philosophy. 


A Review, with Criticisms, inc!uding some comments on 
Mr. Mili’s Answer to Sur Will.am Hamilton. 


By Davip Masson. 


MacmILLtan and Co., London. 





NEW BOOK for TOURISTS in SCOTLAND. 
This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d 
The Scenery of Scotland 
IN CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 

By AncHIBaLD GEIKIE. 


With Mlus‘ritions, and a new Geological Map of Se it- 
land, by Sir Rodsrick 1. Murcisison and A, Geikie. 


Macmrnvan and Co., London. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


This day is publishe!, in small 8vo., prices 2s. 


Tom Brown’s School- Days. 


By Aw OLp Boy. 


Macmitian and Co., London. 


Lonvos : Printed by Jou Cawrnet, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 13 Exeter Street, Suan ih. 
and Published by him «t the “Spectarog” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 8, 1865, 





